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(500? men show their goodness in deeds, not 

words. Excellent advice can be obtained in 
this market at a low rate, but good actions com- 
mand a higher price. We have frequent examples 
of this from men like Peabody, Cooper, and Vander- 
bilt, men who are not so great in professing as in 
doing. or rather, n.en who not only do profess but 
also perform, The more a man can promise, if he 
can also perform, the better is he. 

We have a practical example of this in the recent 
gift of Cornelius Vanderbilt to the New York Cen- 
tral Rail-Road company. Mr. Vanderbilt says: 

“It has been for many years the policy of the com- 
pan to encourage at different points on its lines, efforts 
ooking to the comfort and welfare of the men. These 
experiments have been very successful and have fostered 
ont promoted good feeling, better service, and general 
recognition of common interests in the work of the com- 
pany. At this central point, where so many employees 
congregate, and where any action is representative in 
its character and has far-reaching influence. I would 
like something done which will show in a marked wa 
the personal and constant care of the management in all 
matters which will interest and benefit those engaged 
in every department of the company’s service.” 

In order to promote this good work, Mr. Vander- 
bilt is to erect a large building, dedicated to the use, 
enjoyment, and improvement of the employees of 
the company. It will be a substantial structure with 
bath-rooms, gymnasium, and bowling alleys in the 
basement; reading-room, library, room for games, 
and offices on the first floor; a large hall for general 
meetings and rooms for classes on the second floor, 
and rooms for janitor’s family and sleeping rooms 
for men coming in late or detained in the city over 





night, in the upper story. 


This is benevolence turned into beneficence. This 
is good money turned into good action. This is the 
outcome of a large heartedness which should per- 
vade all branches of public and private service. 





"THESE truths have been repeated so many times 

that they have become to some oft-told tales; 
but such do not think that while the sun of 
intelligence ha; lightened the mountain tops, it has 
not yet penetrated all the valleys. The twilight is 
lingering there yet. There are many schools yet 
sunk in the educational darkness of repetition. If 
it were not so the world would be much more civil- 
ized and Christianized than it is. 





(THOUGHT has a wonderfully transforming power. 

In the hands of Powers a few sticks and some 
clay brought into existence creations that will last 
to the end of time. In the hands of Edison a disk 
of metal, a wire, and a cup, became a telephone. A 
few lumps of clay under a boiler, connected with a 


=|combination of levers and cylinders, became the 


modern railway and steamboat, A little sawdust 
and the refuse of a soap factory becomes nitro- 
glycerine. There is nothing common or unclean in 
hands moved by thought. 





(THE time has passed when men and women are 
expected to ‘‘sit and sing themselves away to 
everlasting bliss.” The work to be done is urgent, 
and demands energy. The old meditative era of 
seclusion has passed, and a new era of action is 
upon us. It is useless to speculate as to the com- 
parative values of the different epochs through 
which the world has passed, whether this is a worse 
or better age than the past, and whether it would 
not be well to fight the prevailing spirit of the times. 
A torrent of thought and action is rushing past us; 
whence it came, or whither it is going, is not our 
question. We must act just now, in accordance 
with the current. All mournings and lamentations 
are fruitless. ‘‘Get up and go to work!” ‘‘Go and 
do something!” ‘‘What can you do?” These are 
the sentences we hear on all sides. The wise man 
heeds them. The fools pass on and are punished. 





[N@UISITIVENESS is the child’s instinct. It is 

also the key to the philosopher's success. We 
ask a thousand questions no man can answer. 
Is it wrong to ask them? If only one in ten thou- 
sand can be answered, is it not well that the ten 
thousand were asked? Thousands are asking, Can- 
not the air be navigated? Is there not some way of 
telegraphing without wires? May not the heating 
and lighting of our houses be done without so much 
expense and trouble? Will not the time come when 
the speed of railroad trains will be increased to a 
hundred miles an hour? Inquisitiveness is the key 
to the secret place that contains the answers to all 
these questions. 


> 





HAKESPEARE knew “little Latin and less 
Groek.” Would he have been greater if he had 
known more? Bunyan wrote the purest English. 
Could he have written purer if he had been versed 
in the learning of the schools? Irving's style is bet- 
ter than Addison’s. Would it have been improved 
if he had been a classical graduate? These are a few 
cool questions for a hot summer day under the trees. 
They will bear discuss on. 


(THE race is on the up-grade, not down-grade, as 


some would have us believe. The world was 
never better than to-day, and it will be better to- 
morrow than to-day. Our fathers never dreamed 
of so good a day as ours, and we have not dreamed 
of the good times our children will see. Let us re- 
joice and be glad. The Darwinians teach that the 
race of man started with a monod, and from the 
infinitely remote past has been on the upward 





| Journal. 


ascent, not descent, ever since. They have not told 
us to what perfection it will ultimately come, but it 
is certain that thisisa good day to work and hope in. 

What is the grand motive power under all this! 
Education! Not books; not lectures; not scheol- 
houses; not school papers; but education! The 
grandest hope of the race lies in the fact that it ean 
be educated, We teachers are about this work. No 
one can dispute this fact. The most cheering 
thought connected with all is that we are certain of 
success. It may not be to-morrow, or next year, 
but sometime every man, woman, and child, in all 
the world, will be educated up to his highest 
capacity. 





QHOULD the state teach religion? Yes, if by re- 

ligion is meant whatever is true, good, lovely, 
uplifting. No, if by it is meant the special dogma 
of the sects. The state is founded on the belief in 
one God. We are theistic; neither atheistic nor 
polytheistic. More than this, we are Christian. 
The first act of the first discoverer was the erection 
of a cross, and in every court of justice is found a 
Bible containing both the Old and New Testaments. 
We are living in a Christian era. Every fact in 
history points to this conclusion. If pagans come 
here, they know what to expect. But this fact does 
not decide whether distinctive Christianity should 
be taught in the public school. Unfortunately, 
Christianity is divided into families, often acting 
toward each other in a most unchristian manner. 
This precludes the possibility of teaching the dis 
tinctive principles of one religion in school, Arith 
metic, geography, and grammar are one, but the 
parts of the Christian world are not. No text-book 
of religion, however well made, could be adopted by 
any community in our country, The only way wut 
of the difficulty is to permit the system now fairly 
tried at Poughkeepsie to become universal. 

The history of this plan, as recently explained, is 
as follows: St. Peter’s Church had parish schools 
which accommodated more than eight hundred pu- 
pils. In 1873, the pressure of the hard times upon 
the members of this congregation, most of whom 
were very poor, rendered the burden of sustaining 
these schools exceedingly heavy. Ourtailment, if 
not worse, would be necessary. At this juncture 
the parish priest entered into conference with one 
or two members of the Board of Education, and as 
a result the Board of Education agreed to, and did, 
assume the school. The parish of St. Peter’s rented 
to the Board of Education their school buildings at 
the nominal rent of one dollar a year, the Board 
agreeing to make all needed alterations and to keep 
the buildings in good repair. The teachers were at 
liberty to give religious instruction to their pupils 
after the regular school hours. In all other respects 
the schools are under the same regulations as 
the other city schools. The Board appoints the 
teachers, who are subject to the same examinations, 
the same supervision and control, as all other 
teachers in the public schools. The books used are the 
same, as are the hours and methods of instruction. 
Several of the teachers are Sisters, ana wear the 
garb of their order. The most of them, however, 
are young ladies not under vows. All children, 
who apply, must be admitted. 

Concerning this arrangement, the Christian 
Union, of this city, recently said: 

‘* Whether this plan would be feasible throughout 
the country we do not undertake to determine. We 
confess very frankly that such a compromis? would 
not have seemed to us practicable; whether it would 
be so under different aus, ices is still a question. 
But one fact is worth a great many theories, and the 
facts in this case are certainly well worth serious 
Seeman aye all men who believe in the right of 

state to h ite citizens with free education, 
ize the difficulty of making that edu- 
adequate and satisfactory in a community 
ous differences as widespread and as 
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A RADICAL FORCE. 





The word radical (radix, root,) is one of the most ex- 
pressive in our language. Radical principles go to the 
root of things, and radical forces underlie a thousand 
secondary forces. Radical men are positive men. 
Right or wrong, they know what they believe, and are 
not unwilling to express themselves in accordance with 
their beliefs. They never turn their faces to the wall 
and shut out from their sight the light of the world 
around them. They never express themselves in un- 
meaning formulas, and feel satisfied with expressionless 
sentences, tamely expressed. These radical men are 
not always right ; in fact, they are often wrong. -Their 
very intensity carries them beyond the truth into ex- 
travagant statements, and so the unthinking conclude 
that they are all wrong, because they are part wrong, 

Radicals are necessary. In nature, winds and storms 
are needed ; even tornadoes and hurricanes are equal- 
izers of temperature, the tides are perpetually stirring 
up the ocean, and tidal waves sweep uway dead accum- 
ulations that otherwise would be hurtful ; earthquakes 
are the results of the outbreak of hidden forces that in 
some way are necessary to the stability of the earth. 
In the progress of the world, human hurricanes and 
tidal waves are the great purifiers of the races. They 
are often exceedingly uncomfortable to bear, and often 
expensive ; but they bring before the world questions 
that must be answered, which, though they agitate and 
convulse society, force men to ask and answer important 
questions. Among these are the following : Is there, or 
is there not, a science of education? Are there, or are 
there not, principles of education that all must recog- 
nize? Must all children be educated along the same 
line? Is there a kingdom of teaching in which teachers 
should be recognized as sole leaders? Must teachers be 
governed by those who are not teachers, or must they 
be their own Jaw makers and law executors? These are 
a few of the questions that confront us and must be an 
swered. 

Association a:.dresses need radical points. There is no 
place in them for namby-pamby platitudinarians who 

discourse on things in general, and ou nothing in par 
ticular ; for those whose moral convictions are warting 
when self-interest is at stake ; for those who love to talk 
about the sublimity of science and the loveliness of 
loneliness, but pass by the wrongs of teachers, and the 
monstrous and outrageous evils of what is called ‘‘a sys- 
tem of education !” 


+ 





Hon. A. 8. DRAPER, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, has arranged an educational exhibit in the 
rooms occupied by his department in the Capitol, ‘‘which 
will be a credit not only to the*state but to those who 
contribute to make it such, and a most interesting ex- 
emplification of the development and progress of edu- 
cational work in all directions, which will attract and 
please progressive educators, and all who are consider- 
ing not only what has already been accomplished but 
the possibilities which await further effort.” 

‘* Tt is believed that the way is open, and the opportun- 
ity at hand for the creation in this state of an educational 
bureau or museum, and a pedagogical library, which 
will prove of increasing interest to teachers, pupils, 
commissioners, trustees, and parents, and that intelli- 
gent inquiry suggested by such an exposition, by leading 
to comparison and investigation, may result in the sub- 
stantial improvement of our school-rooms, our schools, 
and in methods of instruction.” To the accomplishment 
of this end, Mr. Draper says, *‘ I invite all who may feel 
an interest in the full development of this feature to for- 
ward to this department such contributions as it may be 
in their power or convenience to furnish, embracing sub- 
stantially the following: Text-books, new and old. We 
desire to put side by side, the text-books of the present 
day and those of past generations, and allow visitors to 
draw their own conclusions as to progress exhibited. 
Educational works pertaiming to the theory and practice 
of teaching, and to methods of instruction. Aids and 
hints to teachers, the philosophy of education, and all 
works which have for their object the enlargement of 
the scope of the teacher and the school. Educational 
periodicals, current numbers, or bound volumes of pre- 
vious years. Current numbers will be placed on file for 
consultation by educational visitors. Educational re- 
ports, state, county, city, or village, as far backas it is 

possible to go. The department is especially anxious to 
obtain the reports of the superintendents of common 
schools of the state of New York previous to 1889. 
School apparatus, globes, maps, charts, seats, desks, 
school-room furniture, kindergarten blocks, and all mod- 


thing which aims to show how it may be easier for teach- 
ers to teach and pupils tolearn. Photographs, of prom- 
inent educators of the state, of normal school build- 
ings, academies, high schools, and improved common 
school buildings. 

‘* Every contribution to this feature will be promptly 
acknowledged—the book or article properly labelled with 
name of donor, and carefully preserved. Arrangements 
will be made fer conspicuously arranging and properly 
explaining exhibits received. All contributors and other 
friends of education everywhere are earnestly invited to 
visit the department at their pleasure, to inspect exhi- 
bits already received, being always assured of a cordial 
welcome.” 





We note with pleasure the unanimous re-election of 
8. T. Dutton to the superintendeucy of the New Haven 
schools, Supt. Dutton has been indefatigable in his work 
and this unanimous endorsement will show how thor- 
oughly he is appreciated by those who have the best 
opportunity of knowing what he is doing. We would 
commend the example of his board in voting to pay for 
the keeping of a horse for his use. Qther cities should 
go and do likewise. 





THE citizens and teachers of Cincinnati met Friday 
evening, June 25, to give Mr. Peaslee a public demon- 
stration of their regret at his departure, andof their ap- 
preciation of his services. The latter was presented to 
him in the form of an engrossed testimonial, which was 
accompanied by a large book-case filled with rare works, 
as a parting present. One of the orators of the evening 
said that Mr. Peaslee’s name would be remembered long 
after the political manipulators and boodlers were for- 
gotten,—a sentiment that was loudly applauded by the 
audience. 


Dr. JoEL DorMAN STEELE’s will, recently admitted to 
probate, gives $8,000 to the Baldwin Street Methodist 
Church, which was burned the night after his death; 
$40,000 to found the “Steele Professorship of Theistic 
Science” in the Syracuse University; and mortgages and 
lands to the amount of $50,000 or more to maintain the 
chair. His library, with all other personal property, 
is bequeathed to his wife. 





iad 


We are pained to learn of the death of Charles Froe- 
bel, grand nephew of the great Froebel. Mr. Froebel’s 
name has frequently been in our paper. Our readers 
during the past year have been favored with several ar- 
ticles from his pen. 








Upon the passage of the act of expulsion by the 
French Senate, the Orleanist princes will take up their 
residence on Lake Geneva. It is further stated, in the 
event of the bill becoming a law, nearly all the French 
ambassadors to foreign courts will resign. 





EDWIN P. WHIPPLE, among the most distinguished 
men of letters in this country, died of pneumonia at his 
home in Boston, on Jast Thursday night, after an illness 
of several weeks. He was sixty-seven years old. His 
published works consisted largely of essays and reviews. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE has opened its doors to women. 
This does not mean co-education, but the curriculum 
can be taken up and lessons recited, and the degree 
A.B. will be awarded on graduation. Exactly how far 
women will be admitted to the privileges of the college 
we cannot tell, but it means an advance beyond the 
past. 





On this question of co-education there is something to 
be said by the women themselves. A recent correspon- 
dent of one of our papers thus expresses herself in ref- 
erence to the men: 


“‘I don’t know what I shall do next year, but this I do 
know, that if I have to live on two herrings a day and 
have nothing but print dresses to wear, I will not work 
for a woman;” and then she explained: ‘‘A woman 
never has any mercy on another woman. If you work 
for a man, and he gives you something to do, and you 
do it well, he is generally satisfied; but a woman wants 
it done in just her way, which is not any other woman’s 
way, and at just her time, which is no other woman’s 
time; and she rs and finds fault and grumbles, no 
matter how well you do. A man looks at results, and a 
woman is everlastingly fussing about methods.” 

Is this the feeling of all women ? If it is, the sooner we 
abolish colleges and other institutions governed by 
women the better it will be. 





SEVENTEEN years ago we visited New York and 





ern appliances for illustrating class work—in fact an ~ 
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valuable in their courses of study and methods of in- 
struction. On inquiring concerning the best schools in 
Brooklyn, we were directed, among others, to No, 16, 
Mr. L. Dunkly, principal We found a large school, 
well organize and excellently governed. The work in 
map drawing was especially good, and the general char- 
acter of the school of a high order. A few days ago we 
visited the same school again. We found the same 
principal, apparently not much older, the same build- 
ing, only looking brighter and newer ; the same cheer- 
ful faces, and the same earnest teachers. It seemed only 
yesterday when we visited thesame rooms before. The 
school is to-day, as it was years ago, distinguished for 
its good work. We saw the best maps we have ever seen 
in the United States. One of Long Island was especially 
fine—so good that it would make an excellent copy for 
the engraver, every line and mark is so well put on. 
There were other maps just as perfect, but exceedingly 
small, some no larger than a silver dollar. The value of 
all this map work consists in the fact that it is all done 
by exact measurement. There is no guess work about it. 
The pupils know they are right as to length and breadth, 
and, consequently, as to areas represented. 

Mr. Dunkly has been principal of this school since 
1859. In his building there are 2,100 pupils, and 38 
teachers. The highest studies pursued are algebra, 
United States history, civil government, higher geog- 
raphy, and higher arithmetic. ‘Mr. Dunkly believes that 
time spent in poring over books has little value in edu- 
cation, but that the great object of school work is dis- 
cipline, rather than graduation or rapid promotion. 
Much more could be written concerning this school, but 
it 1s enough tosay that it is gratifying to record a school 
so worthy of the highest commendation as the one here 
noticed. It makes us respect more than ever the 
profession to which we belong, and still more firmly be- 
lieve in the coming good time, so long on the way. 





A HUNGARIAN conjurer spreads a newspaper upon the 
floor and places a young woman vpon it, whom he cov- 
ers with a piece of silk and then causes to disappear. 
The editor of the Boston Bulletin says that he has known 
a more wonderful trick performed in that city. A man 
put $50,000 on a newspaper and it disappeared before he 
could cover it with anything. Did he refer to educa- 
tional journalism ? 

Tue St. Louis Manual Training School is a pioneer in 
the particular field of its theory and experiment. So 
much so that its director, Professor C. M. Woodward, 
has, during the past year, been invited to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and other principal cities to ex- 
plain its principles and workings. Professor Woodward’s 
system is believed to be present in other organizations, 
such as the Training School of Toledo, Ohio; Professor 
Adler's Manual School in New York ; the College of the 
City of New York, and the Gramercy Park Tool Associa- 
tion. We fully agree with the views of a recent corre- 
spondent to the New York Tribune, that Professor Wood- 
ward holds a decided advantage in the age of his experi- 
ment, and in the scope of its applivation. His is not a 
free school, nor acharityschool. He has not undertaken 
to solve directly the problem, ‘‘ How shall a poor poy be 
so educated as to start at once to make his living?” but 
rather, ‘‘ How shall any boy, rich or poor, be fitted for 
the actual duties of life, including that of getting his liv- 
ing, in a more direct and positive manner than is done in 
the ordinary American school?” The value of his ex- 
periment appears quite as much in its success with the 
sons of wealthy parents—boys who are not compelled to 
earn their living by hand-work—as in the case of those 
wholly dependent on their own exertions. 

The Manual Training School does not propose to abol- 
ish the regular literary curriculum, but to add to and 
complete it by putting to school the whole boy —brains, 
legs, eyes, arms, and fingers. The training of the eye 
and hand is indispensubleto a complete education of the 
brain, and is therefore as necessary for those who are 
not going to be artisans as for those who are. There isa 
close connection between brain-thinking and hand- 
doing. A thought must pass from the brain into the 
hand, and through the hand into action or form before 
it can be a tested thought, a clear thought, or a practi- 
cal thought. Observation and judgment can oniy be 
properly trained through the training of the hand—this 
is the theory. The object sought is not the training of 
the fingers to expertmess in special trades; but the si- 
multaneous training of those mental faculties and physi- 
cal organs which are involved in and enter into the 
successful working of all trades ; the production, not of 








Brooklyn, for the purpose of finding out what was most, 


special, but of general, craft or cunning. There is no 
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inquiry made of the boy of fourteen as to what particu- 
lar trade he has a liking or bent for; but his mind and 
hand are accustomed to such a use of chisels, gouges, 
bits, planes, saws; and to such operations of nailing, 
gluing, dove-tailing, joining, turning, welding, upset- 
ting, tempering, chilling, etc.,—including the drawing 
of all forms to be executed,—that he is better able to 
find out his bent or natural adaptation, and when he en- 
ters upon his chosen specialty he becomes proficient or 
expert in an incredibly short time, usually in one-quarter 
of the time spent by the ordinary apprentice. 





WE have reached the era of bi-centennial and tri- 
centennial celebrations. We are not soold as to say, 
‘‘a thousand years ago,” but it is something to point to 
an honorable ancestry of hardy American workers in an 
unbroken line of two hundred years. Two hundred 
years ago next July, Governor Dougan, the British gov- 
ernor of the Province of New York, granted a charter to 
Albany, and the Albanians propose to express their joy 
over the long life of their city during five days of the 
week, beginning on July 18. In the week the history of 
the city for 200 years will be reviewed, the coming of 
Hendrik Hudson here in 1609, the establishment of the 
First Dutch Colony at Van Rensselaer Island, in 1614, 
the building of Fort Orange in 1630, the growth of a vil- 
lage about it known as Beaverwyck, the capture of the 
fort and village by the English in 1664, the renaming of 
the place Albany, the visit of Washington in 1782, the 
coming of the governor and legislature of the State of 
New York here in 1797, the arrival of the first steamboat 
in the history of the world, the Clermont, in 1807, the 
beginning of work on the Erie Canal in 1817, and the 
acts of the governors and legislatures that made history 
here during the present century. Albany was the head- 
quarters of the Northern Revolutionary Army; the 
Schuyler mansion, still standing, could tell of the pres- 
ence within its walls of Lafayette, Montgomery, Clinton, 
Gates, Steuben; and of Burgoyne and Riedesel, after 
their capture of Saratoga. All of these facts will be of 
interest to history teachers. 


AN ImporRTANT OFFICE.—It is quite a mistake, this 
idea that some people have come to entertain, that the 
office of Commissioner of Education at Washington is 
a mere sinecure. If a general government is neces- 
sary to regulate the affairs of the several states, there 
must necessarily be special departments. And a Bureau 
of Education would seem to involve quite as important 
interests as an Internal Revenue Bureau; though the 
latter, by the provisions of tho Constitution, demands 
more labor and attention. Education in the south isa 
matter of which the Bureau at Washington should have 
lively cognizance. Industrial education in all parts of 
the country, 1s another. Much as has already been 
done, there remains more to do. Let no one, therefore, 
decry the importance of the office of Commissioner of 
Education. 








The time for the convention at Topeka draws near, and 
those who desire to attend are now making inquiries as 
to the best route over which to make the trip. Among 
the many from which teachers can choose, the Great 
Wabash route offers a magnificent time schedule and car 
service. From a circular recently issued, and which ha 
been widely circulated among teachers, we observe that 
perhaps the best route the Wabash offers is by way of 
St. Louis. Passengers can leave the Grand Central De- 
pot at 6 o’clock any day, in a sleeping car that runs to 
St. Louis without change. St. Louis is reached at 8 
o'clock on the second morning, and after an hour for 
breakfast, the train starts for Kansas City. On this part 
of the Wabash, the famous reclining chair cars are run 
free of charge, and any one who has sat in one of these 
comfortable seats, will be very anxious to renew his 
pleasant experience. Kansas City is reached about 9 
P. M., and Topeka about midnight. The time from New 
York is 54 hours. The advantages of such a route are 
obvious. No change of depots, through sleeping cars, 
elegant reclining chair-cars, and fast time, make a 
truly good bill of fare and we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it. 


THE Western Summer School of Languages will com - 
mence its ninth session at Racine, Wis., on Tuesday, 
July 6, and continue six weeks. German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish will be taught in accordance with 
the most approved modern methods. Professor Henry 
Cohn is well known throughout thecountry as a teacher 
of great experience and success. . Teachers in the cen- 
. tral states who desire to spend their summer vacation in 
perfecting themselves in the modern languages should 
write to Prof. Cohn for particulars, 





8 | ($1,765,278) appropriated by the city and state for the 





Ir has recently been well said that if half the plans of 
the inventors are realized travelers may well declare 
that their millennium has come. In place of the sickly 
blaze of the oil lamp, whose only mission seems to be to 
graduate the line between darkness and dimness, the 
cars will be brilliantly illuminated with incandescent 
electric lights, and heated by electricity, thus removing 
all danger from fire in caseof accident. Each coach 
will be supplied with a telephone, and passengers may 
communicate with friends anywhere along the line, 
while the train isin motion. The jar and jolt attendant 
upon the rapid passage of trains will be reduced to a 
minimum by the use of lighter cars, and as there will be 
no fire there will be no smoke to soil linen and no cin- 
ders to play havoc with the eyes. The same power 
which runs the trains can be used at freight depots in 
handling heavy freight, and along the line in working 
the signal systems and telegraph instruments, lowering 
and raising gates and turning drawbridges. Many of 
these schemes may seem like dreams, but they have all 
been successfully tried, and only require a favorable op-. 
portunity to come into general use. It is not improbable, 
in view of the success thus far met in improving railway 
appliances, that some electrician bolder than the rest 
will set about devising electric ticket agents who will be 
civil and accommodating ; conductors who will not in- 
terrupt pleasant reveries and refreshing naps at every 
station to scan the tickets, and brakemen who will 
announce the names of the places along the line in a 
manner intelligible to human beings. 





Tue following was taken from a recent story. It 
shows the drift of popular thought. 


“ He was ag fl friendly with the governess, and would 
try to include her in the conversation. I can’t say he 
succeeded, for we were down on that. I don’t myself 
consider «tt good form to encourage your governess to 
have opinions.” 

It is not considered right by the average school officer 
for the class-room teacher to have opinions. Men, (and, 
for that matter, women, too,) like to govern. It is com- 
fortable to the ordinary human being to be able to 
command. ‘‘Go and do that,” ‘“‘Come here and do 
this,” is the language of the shop, street, store and, we 
are sorry to say, too often the school also. This is neces- 
sary when unthinking workmen are employed, but it is 
not necessary when the result of work rests upon intelli- 
gence. Teachers who know their business should never 
be commanded. They should not only have opinions, 
but follow them. 





Dr. R. S. Srorrs has sent a long letter to Mayor 
Whitney, of Brooklyn, supplementing a petition recently 
presented, with several thousand signatures, urging the 
appointment of women as members of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education. In the course of the letter, Dr. 
Storrs says: ‘‘ There are, of course, abundant precedents 
for such appointments elsewhere if not here ; and where 
the experiment has been tried the value of the counsel 
and influence of earnest and educated women in the 
supervision of public schools has been placed beyond 
dispute. Of course, the women in our city owning 
property in it, contribute their proportion of the sum 


maintenance of our schools ; and while I am conserva- 
tive enough on the general question of woman suffrage, 
I emphatically sympathize with these ladies in the feel- 
ing that they should have particular representation in 
the body by which these funds are distributed for the 
furtherance of an interest sodear to their hearts and so 
closely connected with the welfare of their households. 
I need not remind you, dear sir, of the superb exhibition 
which the women of Brooklyn have, for many years, 
given of their capacity for the management of great 
public institutions, many of which have been founded by 
themselves. Their successes in this direction have been 
too numerous and too signal to allow amy doubt as to 
their competence for such an official trust as is now pro- 
posed. It seems to me only a graceful and just recogni- 
tion of the vast services which they have thus been ren- 
dering to the city that a place should be officially given 
them on the Board of Education ; and, while I have no 
adverse criticism to make on the present management 
of our public schools, I do not feel the force of the sug- 
gestion that ‘what is well enough should be let alone.’ 
It appears to me entirely certain that the presence of 
some cultivated women in the Board would make all 
that is good better, by adding to the wisdom of the coun- 
cils of the Board, to the generous and sustained enthusi- 
asm of its spirit, and to the general vigor and efficiency 


THE CITY OF MEXICO. 





It is a matter of congratulation that, as the National 
Education Association is to convene in Topeka, Kas., 
July 9,80 many of our teachers will have the opportu- 
nity of visiting this historic and beautiful city. 

The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad has just 
issued a rate of $50 from Topeka to the City of Mexico 
and return—this rate being available to members of the 
association only. This company has, in addition to this 
greatly reduced rate, arranged for a personally conduct- 
ed excursion to the City of Mexico and return, so that 
ladies unaccompanied by any escort may have no hesi- 
tation in visiting this famous city and most interesting 
country. The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe road 
connects with the Mexican Central Railway at El Paso. 
This recently completed railroad, passing through the 
most important and imposing points of this beautiful 
country, presents a pressing invit.tion to the tourist, 
Mexico, with its cloudless skies, snow-robed plateaus, 
verdant valleys, splendid spires, and castellated crags 
affords such an endless variety of scenery as to cause 
confusion. 

The forests, freighted with the brooding mysteries of 
monster and peril; the mountains, riven by thunder- 
shafts, mantled with snow, helmeted with ice, and un- 
moved amid ail the changes that take place beneath 
their sheltering shadows. 

We have stood in the presence of these scenes with 
bated breath and brimming eye, when language seemed 
an impertinence, and thought was paralyzed. 

Mexico is a land of mountains. Mountains formed 
and fashioned by gigantic glaciers. Splendid shrines in 
earth’s far-spanning temple, upheaved and sculptured, 
dispread and massed, consolidated and embellished by 
titanic forces and innumerable agencies. There among 
those cloud-capped peaks are great mountain lakes ; 
children of the glaciers, daughters of the snowy streams, 
fanned by breezes blowing from immemorial heights. 
What a summer refuge from the heat and hurry, the toil 
and turmoil,the dust and dirt of regions beneath the crags 
and clouds. There are waving wild-flowers and stately 
pines ; there the gleam of the many-tinted butterfly and 
the majestic movement of the soaring eagle; there is 
eternal winter on the summit, and the luxuries of tropic 
summer in the dell. 

Serenity broods within you one moment, and the next, 
exhilarating ecstasy flashes and flushes in eye and cheek. 
The adventurous is dared, the explorer challenged, the 
studious wooed, the observing rewarded. Earth’s dreary 
noises are unheard, and mammon-worship is forgotten. 
The littleness and the grandeur of man, the glory and 
vanity of earth, the self-sufficiency and incessant activ- 
ity of Omnipotence, all in turn seize the spirit, subdue, 
and yet inspire the heart. 

Mexico strongly appeals to us by virtue of its antiq- 
uity. We are so constituted that the antique inspires us 
with awe, lifts us into a mood of reverence, chastens 
and subdues the spirit. In Mexico may be seen customs, 
manners, dress, and forms of architecture older than the 

Then it appeals to us, too, by its uniqueness. You 
cannot take astep in Mexico in which wonder is not 
excited, curiosity elicited, investigation challenged. The 
Spanish, the Castilian, the Aztec, the Indian, the Moor- 
ish, may all be seen and studied, in language, architec- 
ture, dress, manners, and customs. 

From Passo del Norte, for two hundred and twenty- 
five miles, there is a succession of surprises. By a zig- 
zag, but well-constructed road down, round, up, on— 
through gramma grass, along glassy lakes, and by a 
series of the most miraculous feats of engineering skill, 
you climb the mountains at Zacatecas, cones, peaks, 
crags, and ridges surround you, and seem to make an ad- 
vance impossible. 

Chihuahua is a city of 18,000 inhabitants, and may be 
called the first city in Mexico. Before us are long stretches 
of cactus-grown plains, and here and there cultivated 
fields. Then comes Santa Rosalia, with its famvuus sani- 
tary hotsprings. Zacatecas, is about half way between 
El Paso and the City of Mexico, and has a population of 
80,000. Its inhabitants are of the ancient type. The 
circumjacent country is replete with interest beauty. 

Aguas Calientes, with a population of 40,000 is one of 
the most beautiful cities of Mexico. The plazas are 
handsome, the architecture imposing, and the climate 
salubrious. Then follow Encarnacion, Silao, and Queré- 
taro. From Querétaro the road gradually ascends until 
you finally reach the ridge or rim that bounds the lux 
urious and far-famed Valley of Mexico. After stopping 
at San Juan del Rio, for dinner, you press on to soon 





with which public instruction is carried on in our city.” 








enter one of the loveliest scenes of the civilized world— 
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none less than the City of Mexico, with its population of 
800,000. You are surprised, amazed, delighted with 
the many wonders and excellencies of this antique city. 
Tts paintings, music, architecture, fruits and flowers, are 
80 rilany seources Of gratification. 

No otie can take this delighiful trip without returning, 
not only instructed, but heavily.laden, with health of 
Body, heart, and mind. 

A. W. LiGHTBOURN. 


DRAWING LN THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The new course of study in drawing, which has been 
in use in the public schools of Brooklyn nearly a year,, 
is producing already some very excellent work, and 
demonstrates beyond doubt the practical value of teach- 
ing pupils in our public schools the use of the simpler 
thathematical instruments in construction and in draw- 
ing the actual correct forms of objects by taking meas- 
urements from them. Ina recent visit to several classes 
we had an opportunity to inspect the work done during 
the year, and we are free tosay that it is of a high order 
of excellence. All we saw was good, and most of it the 
best we have ever seen. It will interest our readers to 
know the plan and system adopted, by which these re- 
sults have been reached. 





THE WORK IN THE LOWEST PRIMARY CLASSES. 


The purpose of the work in the lowest primary class is 
to teach the orderly use of the slate and pencil, the loca- 
tion of figures, and to familiarize the pupils with the 
simplest forms, and the lines used in representing them, 
corners, sides, and centres are distinguished ; and it is 
divided into two and four equal parts by horizontal and 
vertical lines. The pupils are taught to draw a square, 
first, from one face of a cube, then from different faces ; 
next, the pupils draw two squares, one from the face of' 
the cube and the other from a paper form of the same 
size. After this, two squares are drawn from forms 
smaller than the last. Pupils, on completing this grade, 
are able to draw from the object, from dictation, and 
from memory. This end is secured by drawing from 
the object, the edges and directions in which lines 
are drawn to represent them being pointed out also from) 
dictation, accompanied by blackboard illustration , 
also from dictation without blackboard illustration, and) 
from memory. Definitions are not required. The’ 
teacher gives the name of every exercise drawn, and! 
uses the terms vertical, horizontal, etc., when drawing) 
liwes in those positions. Short lessons are given daily.| 
This work completes the first half year of school life. 

At the commencement of the second half year a ruler! 
is placed in the hands of the pupils. The purpose of. 
this six months’ work is to teach m°asurement, and the’ 
division of lines and regular surfaces by the use of a) 
ruler. Placing the ruler in the hands of children so} 
young is something new in the history of education. It! 
has been questioned whether it was the best course to! 
take, but from a personal and careful inspection of the! 
results obtained at the end of a year’s work we are satis- 
fied there can be no doubt as to its utility. One of the’ 
oldest principals in Brooklyn recently said, “ At first I’ 
was opposed to the present course of study in drawing, 
as bringing into frequent use the ruler, for | feared it! 
would destroy all free-hand drawing, but I am now’ 
fully satisfied that 1t greatly promotes independent, con- 
structive ability, and gives foundation principles for! 
free-hand work also.” This fully accords vith what we 
saw, for the pupils seem to have great ab:lity mn inde- 
pendent, original constructive work. They are taught 
to draw horizontal and vertical lines, special attention! 
being paid to position of body aad slate, and the move ' 
ments of hand and arm These exercises are repeated 
with light lines. Measurement is taught by the use of 
the ruler and ruling lines, and marking off inch parts ; 
for example, horizontal and vertical lines three inches 
long are drawn, and divided into inch parts ; two two- 
inch squares are drawn, and divided each into two real 





parts, the first by a horizontai, the second by a vertical 
diameter. A three-inch square is divided into three’ 
equal parts, the opposite points being connected, repeat- 
ing with light lines and a Greek cross constructed. No 
definitions are requircd, but the names of different fig- 
ures, and positions, and relations of lines in connection 
with object and blackboard illustration are used. 
Whenever it is possible the objects are shown. This 
completes the work of the first year. 

In the grade following the one just noticed, exercise is 
given in the drawing of simple objects, both with and 
without the ruler ; the construction of symmetrical ob- 


ject, and (4) from memory. It will be noticed in all this 


| drawn at school. 


‘slat fence, face view, the length of slats 21-2 inches, 





jects, and,the cutting of paper forms, We saw a Latin 
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cross within a rectangle, 4 by 3 inches; a Greek cross 
within an upright square of 3 inches; a Maltese cross in 
oblique position within an upright square of 3 inches. 
The pupils cut each of these crosses from papers. While 
the ruler is freely used in this grade, and much practice 
afforded in drawing light and heavy lines, and in laying 
off distances. All figures drawn with the aid of the 
ruler are repeated free-hand. This is a very important 
point to be observed. The method of teaching is, (1) 
from dictation; (2), from blackboard: (3), from ob- 


work the class teachers do the work. Thehead drawing 
teacher, Mr. H. P. Smich, examines and directs the whole, 
but the teachers do the work. It makes no difference 
whether they are originally gifted in the art of con- 
struction or not, they are expected to teach drawing, as 
well as those branches usually considered a necessary 
part of a good education. 

Teachers classes are held by grades under the personal 
direction of the head drawing teacher. At these meet- 
ings the class teachers are given much assistance, and 
they prepare and draw each lesson before teaching their 
class, and when the class teacher instructs her class she 
can intelligently criticise their errors. There are six 
drawing teachers in the city who aid the head drawing 
teacher in giving assistance to class teachers, as may be 
necessary. 

DURING THE THIRD YEAR. 

At the beginning of the third school year the pu- 
pils commence by drawing ‘‘ concentric squares and man- 
tel frames. (a) Draw two 38-inch squares; in the first, 
inscribe an oblique square ; in the second, inscribe an 
oblique square, and within the oblique square inscribe 
an uprighi square. (b) Draw the face views of two 
mantel frames, each 21-2 inches high, 3 inches lony, 
width of frame at top aud two vertical sides, 1-2 inch; 
the first having square blocks in each upper corner ; the 
second to be divided into square blocks on three sides.” 

The above, taken from the course of study, shows 
how definite and exact the work is, but it is interspersed 
with frequent short exercises in free-hand dictation 
drawing. Prompt, rapid work is required. 

During the last part of the third year the same general 
work is continued, with drill exercisos in drawing bori- 
zontal borders, designs for stained-glass windows, 
rectangular frames, and panel designs, horizontal 
borders, Greek and Maltese crosses, octagon and octago- 
nal frames, the casing of a clock, a flower-pot and tea- 
canister, an oil can, and tin pail, and a table, and 
bureau. The pupils are encouraged to make at home 
drawings of geometrical views of objects similar to those 
Occasional rapid dictation exercises 
are given in drawing on slates, and many models are 
redrawn on separate sheets and then cut from paper and 
wood, All! this gives the work great variety and uter- 
est. Wesaw many boxes and other objects made by 
the pupils from drawings accurately constructed, thus 
hand designs lead to mechanical construction. 

The work, as we saw it, from a careful examination of 
the books of the pupils, showed great neatness and skill, 
but especially wonderful accuracy and sharpness in exe- 
cation, Many may think that the use of exact meas- 
urements will promote stiff and mechanical work, but 
this is not the case. The foundation of allgood drawing 
is accuracy. The eye must be triined to observe cor- 
rectly, and the hand to move evenly. This can nt be 
done by off-hand sketchiog at first, as is sometimes 
urged, but by the careful use of the scale. 


THE WORK OF THE FOURTH YEAR. 

At the commencement of the fourth year the work is 
to teach overlapping and bond work, and the construc- 
tion of the hexagon with applications. Drill exercises 
are continually given in drawing heavy and light 
straight lines of given length lividing a page into two 
equal parts, with a light vertical line, and into four 
equal parts with a vertical and a horizontal line. Among 
other work, the pupils make a drawing of a piece of 


width 1-4 of an inch, and drawn 1-4 of an inch apart; 
the rails, or string-pieces to be d:awn 1 inch apart, 1-4 
of an inch wide, and 1-2 inch distant from each end of 
the slats. They draw the posts for a double gate, 3 
inches high, 1-2 inch wide; and 4 inches apart; and 
represent the back view of the gate, the rails overlap 
ping the slats, the dimensions the same as in the first 
drawing, except the length of slats, 2 1-4 inches. During 
this year the effect of the use of the ruler lower down is 
seen. The free-hand practice in drawing circles and 
arcs, with their applications, is commenced, with the 
introduction of leaf forms and their repetition to produce 


good circlesa minute. They are good, They are per 
mitted to use rulers for all straight line work, but al! 
curved lines are drawn free-hand. The work is princi- 
pally free-hand. In drawing the Roman arch and Gothic 
arch, the following instructions are given : 

‘** Divide the page and draw four 3-inch squares with 
very light lines. (a) In the first draw diameters and 
diagonals, and on the horizontal diameter draw a semi- 
circumference, touching the top and two vertical sides 
of the square, then darken it. (6) ln the second square 
draw diagonals, bisect the upper half of each, and 
through these points draw curved lines from the middle 
of the top side, to each of the lower corners of the 
square, forming a pointed arch. (c) In the third drawa 
semi-circumference as in the first, with asecond semi- 
circumference with same center, but 1-4 of an inch 
distant from the first, forming a Roman arch. Finish by 
drawing joints, keystone, impost, and column. (d) In 
number 4 draw number 2, with curves within, 1-4 of an 
inch distant, forming a plain Gothic arch. 

The teachers definitely plan and draw the figures be- 
fore teaching them to the class, the length of lines, propor- 
tional parts of the figures, and the number and arrange- 
ment on the page, being determined. They teach how 
to divide the page and how to arrange two or four figures 
symmetrically on one page, how the different steps are 
to be taken, and their order, in drawing different kinds 
of ornaments and objects, as, for instance, in bi-sym- 
metrical figures, the principal axis shvuld be drawn first ; 
in simple leaves the mid-rib should be drawn first, then 
the outline, and the left side before the right side. They 
show that in drawing objects, draw first the geometrical 
figure, which most resembles the object in form, and 
use thut as a guide in drawing the outline of the object, 
and that all such sketches should be drawn rapidly, 
trusting the eye for measurement. They show how to 
measure objects, by taking actual measurement from 
simple, familiar objects in the presence of the class, and 
sketch them on the board, drawing but one view. For 
memory and home work, the pupils draw and cut out 
the figures they bave previously drawn in the class. 
Frequent short exercises in drawing a figure in a given 
time are given as a discipline to secure habits of prompt- 
ness and close application. 

Rulers are used in all grammar grades to draw 
straight lines, and the use of comp sses 1s introduced at 
the beginning of the fifth year. 

We saw ina large number of books the drawing of a 
door with its adjacent wainscoting. In the center of 
the page a rectangle was drawn showing panels, top, 
middle, and bottom rails and stiles, with a semi-circular 
transom window. At either side the wainscoting was 
shown. A pupil was called up, and as he named 
the parts he pointed them outin the door. Object 
drawing is constantly practiced. We saw carefully 
drawn outlines of a lemon, a covered dish, a goblet, 
and a hand-mirror. Leaves are brought in and ac- 
curately represented. This gives only a faint idea of the 
course pursued and the excellent work done. 

At the commencement of the fourth grade (the fifth 
school year), the compasses in elementary geometrical 
drawing are introduced, and the elements of architectural 
drawing and the elementary principle of bi-symmetrical 
ornamentation are taken up. Great care is taken in the 
construction of figures of correct length and breadth. 
The following is a little of the work. 


(a) To construct an equilateral triangle and find its 
center. (b) Construct an equilateral triangle with sides 
of 2inches. With each vertex in turn as a center and 
one-half its side as a radius, describe of circles 
which shall meet the sides of the triangle and form the 
trefoil. (ce) Inscribe an equilateral triangle in a circle. 
(ad) Repeat this figure, bisect the sides of the triangle, 
and connect the points of bi-section, thus inscribing a 
second equilateral triangle. On this construct a trefoil 
asin the previous problem. (e) Draw within a 4-inch 
circle an inscri trefoil, draw arcs parallel to those 
already drawn and 1-8 inch distant in the three parts 
between trefoil and circumference of circle. (f) Con- 
struct a square on a given side. (g) Construct a square 
and inscribe a circle. (hk) Construct a quatrefoil on an 
oblique square having diagonals of 2 inches. (é) Con- 
struct a square on base of 3 1-2 inches, inscribe a circle, 
and within the circle construct a quartrefoil.” 


IN THE HIGHER CLASSES, 

This work goes on until, in the highest classes, we 
found ornamented center-pieces, consisting in one in- 
stance of a beautiful hexagonal resette bounded by a 
running boarder, composed of leaf forms previously 
drawn. These were much varied by different pupils, 
but in all instances they represented a ceiling composed 
of an ornamental center-piece, border and corner pieces. 
The work in the higher grades of several schools shows 
intelligent effort, both in constructive and decorative 
work, a great variety. of cut-out decorative open-work, 
such as balustrades, iron fence:, registers, lamp shades, 
decorated panels, and stained-glass window patterns, In 





ornamental effects, The pupils are able to draw two 
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some cases a full window was décorated with 
cut from different pieces of colored paper. One Ww 
thus made would do credit to a professional decorator. 
It was beautiful. 

In all this work Mr. Smith considers drawing as a 
means of mental development. He believes drawing a 
language, and that no one can learn a language, by sim- 
ply copying the characters used in the expression of 
ideas—but principles must be taught, pupils must be re- 
quired to think and led to discover for themselves—the 
mind of the pupil must grasp the simple principles by 
which ideas are expressed—-for instance the drawing of 
a bridge with bond work (masonry) on either side, is not 
built from written description as readily as from the 
drawing ; there is more force in a few lines to express 
an idea than in pages of written description. He con- 
siders that pupils should be led to think and see for 
themselves, by questioning them, by illustrations enough 
to awaken interest and stimulate thought, and draw it 
out. Their practice in drawing should be thoughtful prac- 
tice, all the facts about what they are todraw should be 
known before they make a drawing to represent it, THEN 
the pupils wil] express with their pencils what the minds 
of the pupils dictate, and these drawings will be an ex- 
pression of their thought. This is educating the mind. 

In this description we have intended to give enough to 
show teachers what the Brooklyn system is, and how 
well it is succeeding. All interested in this important 
branch of school study would do well to examine 
thoroughly the work here outlined. It will pay fo give 
it careful attention. Mr. Smith is deserving of great praise 
for his intelligent and thorough planning and supervis- 
ing. His success has been great, and the Brooklyn 
teachers are to be congratulated on having agentleman 
who so thoroughly appreciates his business. 


DR. JOHN B. PEASLEE. 


Hon. Jonn B. PEASLEE, Ph.UV., LL.D., the recent su- 
perintendent of the public schools of Cincinnati, is the 
eldest son of the late Reuben Peaslee, Esq., of Plaiston, 
New Hampshire. He was born September 3, 1842, and 
received all the benefits of a distmct school and the 
academy at Atkinson, N. H., from which he passed to 
the Gilmantown Academy, and was graduated there_ 
from in 1858, when he was only sixteen years of age. 
The following year he was admitted to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he was graduated with the highest honors in 
1863. His oration at the commencement exercises, on 
the “‘ Polish Revolution,” received high encomiums from 
the eastern press for its ability and learning. Having 
completed his collegiate education, he came to the west, 
and, on the recommendation of Dr. Lord, president of 
Dartmouth College, he was appointed principal of the 
grammar school of Columbus, Ohio. He resigned his 
position in the fall of 1864, and removed to Cincinnati, 
to assume the position of first assistant in the Third Dis- 
trict School, of that city. During the three years in 





* which he held this situation, he passed his pupils to the 


intermediate schools at the head of all in Cincinnati, 
which redounded greatly to his credit, as during a por- 
tion of the time he was attending lectures at the Cincin- 
nati Law School, and studying for that profession. He 
was admitted to the bar of Hamilton county in 1865, 
standing second in a class of 85, but did not practice. 
In 1867 he was elected principal of the Fifth District 
School, a position which he filled with such great suc- 
cess that it led to his election to the principalship of the 
Second Intermediate School in 1869, where he remained 
until he was elected superintendent of the public schools 
of Cincinnati in 1874. Never before had the schools 
been in so flourishing a condition as since they were put 
inhis arge. Mr. Peaslee was president of the StateBoard 
of Examiners for nearly four years. Since he was appoint- 
ed superintendent of the schools he bas originated many 
needed reforms, some of which have spread over the 
entire country, from Maine to Oregon. His method of 
teaching addition and substraction has attracted much 
attention among educators, and has been adopted in 
many other places. Believing that system, order, and 
neatness are the foundation of business habits, he intro- 
duced systematic forms for all work done by pupils, on 
slate or paper, thus securing a 1 eatness and beauty of 
execution which a distinguished educator declared to be 
‘the most astonishing results he had ever seen in school 
work.” Mr. Peaslee was the first in the country to in- 
troduce into the schools a systematic and graded course 
of gem selections from English literature ; the celebra- 
tion of authors’ and statesmen’s days, which has since 
become an important feature of the public schools of 
this country. Dr. Harris, former superintendent of the 
public schools of St. Louis, says ; *‘ It was the best thing 


that had been done for the public schools for fifty years.” 
In the same connection, at Mr, Peaslee’s suggestion, and 
under his direction, the public schools planted a beauti- 
ful grove of about six acres in Eden Park, in honor of 
and to the memory of our great writers, statesmen, and 
scientists, on Arbor Day, April 27, 1882 and named it 
‘* Author’s Grove.” The Centennial exhibit of the work 
of pupils in the Cincinnati schools received the encomi- 
ums of all who examined it. Attention is called to the 
statement made before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at Washington, in February, 1879, by Hon. John 
D. Philbrick, United States Commissioner of Education 
to the Paris Exposition, and former superintendent of 
the public schools of Boston. In speaking of the differ- 
ent school exhibits at Paris, he said: ‘‘ No other exhibit 
of scholars’ work equaling that of Cincinnati, was ever 
made in the known world!” 

A gold medal diploma and a silver medal diploma 
were awarded to Cincinnati public schools, by the in- 
ternational jury at Universal Exposition, held at Paris 
in 1878. The Royal Industrial Museum at Turin, conferred 
upon Mr. Peaslee a diploma of membership asa token of 
appreciation of the work of the Cincinnati school exhibit 
at Paris, and in 1879, the Ohio University conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Mr, Peaslee has been for years one of the trustess of 
the Cincinnati University, and was appointed by Gover- 
nor Bishop in March 1878, trustee of the Miami Univer- 
sity. He is « life member of the National Educational 
Association, and president of one of its important de- 
partments. He is also a member of the National Coun- 
cil of Education and has a wide reputation as a lecturer. 
He is an eloquent and magnetic speaker, and never fails 
to captivate his audience by his learned and interesting 
lectures. He was one of the projectors of the American 
Forrestry Congress, also of the Citizens Memorial Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, established in order to perpetuate 
the memory of citizens of the city who have been per- 
sistent in advancing its interests. His characteristics are 
a noble generosity, a warm enthusiasm and a truly sym- 
pathetic nature, while he reveals an immense amount of 
energy and a high independence. 





STATISTICS AND LABOR. 


Commissioner Charles F. Peck, of Albany, N.Y., of the 
New York state bureau of statistics and labor, has de- 
termined to investigate the apprentice system of this 
state in as thorough and practical a manner as possible. 
He has announced that a blank form, covering the main 
points upon which information is desired, will be sent to 
any one interested in this important subject. He says : 

‘“‘There are many reasons why the bureau should re- 
ceive the hearty aid and co-operation of the labor organi- 
zations in the work which it has undertaken. Principal 
among these is the fact that at no time in the history of 
what is termed the “labor movement,” has matters 
which affect the wage-workers received so much atten- 
tion as now, and the frequency with which demands for 
reform and improvement in their conditon are being 
made, stands next in importance. Real and permanent 
reforms, however, cannot be secured unless the demands 
for them are based upon ew collected statistics. If 
laws for the protection of the laborers are to be made, 
they can onl made when the Legislature is put in 

ion of reliable and thorough information and 
Seoumn vegies them.” 

The points upon which expression is particularly de- 
sired on the apprenticeship question are : 

1. Do you favor an apprenticeship law? 

2. Is the law now enforced, or is it partially or prac- 
tically a dead letter?” 

8. Do you consider the law adapted to the present con- 
ditions and wants of your special trade? 

4. Do you consider its provisions just or practical, as 
affecting the apprentice, the employer, and journeymen 
in your trade? 

5. Industrial, training, and technical schools. 

While these are the main points of inquiry, everything 
else bearing upon the question will receive the closest 
attention. 

The investigation of strikes will be made as thorough 
as the circumstances will permit, but particular atten- 
tion will be given to their causes and effects, and their 
cost, and the manner of settlement. 

This is a subject of great importance and interest to 
teachers, to which they should give special attention. 
Although apprenticeship is not directly connected with 
the school-room it has a most intimate connection with 
work. 





THE Sun of this city thinks that Mr. Cleveland’s in- 
defatigable liking for work has neither conduced to the 
advantage of his , nor been beneficial to himself. 





He probabl. i the bad habit when he wasa 
qckotbnnder. “What a calamity ! 
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THE TEACHING OF MORALS AND MANNERS. 





The following excellent points dre gathered from the 
recent report of Supt. M.S. Crosby, of Waterbury, Conn. 
They deserve notice, on account of the matter and 
methods they contain. 


All teachers in every grade should feel profoundly the 
responsibility which rests upon them, and should keep 
in mind the great influence for good to be exerted by 
them—an influence which has been too much neglected 
in public schools. Inculcate respect and obedience to 
parents, to teachers, to persons in authority ; proper be- 
havior at home, at school, at play, in the streets, in pub- 
lic places, toward the aged ; truthfulness, honesty, kind- 
ness, good nature, doing right at all times. 
II. 

Pupils, especially boys, in the lower grades are of that 
age in which their powers of imitation are rapidly de- 
veloping. They readily imitate older children in the use 
of profane, immoral, and vulgar words. They learn to 
nickname older persons; also, their consciousness of 
growth, of increasing bodily strength, is more and more 
felt, and they love to display their power. Therefore 
they tyrannize over and abuse weaker children, they 
tease and torture animals, they break and destroy, and 
they do not realize that they are doing wrong in all this. 
These powers of imitation and this exercise of bodily 
strength should be rightly guided. All abuse of them 
should be kindly but very positively forbidden, The 
following can be insisted on : 

Never use a profane word. 

Never use an immoral word. 

Never use a vulgar or obscene word. 

Never ‘call names.” 

Never tease, abuse, or hurt any boy or girl. 

Never tease, abuse, or hurt any animal. 

Never tear, or break, or destroy anything of value, 

Never be rude, or rough, or violent in pl iy. 

Pleasant directions toward what is right are better 
than constantly forbidding what is wrong. 


III. 


The education of the street and of ill-regulated public 
or social gatherings is most pernicious. Here the re- 
sponsibility rests chiefly upon parents, and the schools 
should not be blamed. In school there are constant, re- 
straining, and positive influences on'the side of morality, 
law, and order. These good influences of the school 
should be made effective, as far as possible, when children 
are away from direct control. 

** Character is better than intellect.” Train the moral 
nature to a noble purity, honesty, truthfulness, kindness, 


and courtesy. The manner of the teacher is very im- 
portant. It should be attractive, kind, gentle, quiet, and 
at the same time should possess a proper firmness, 


Scolding, irritating remarks, constant chiding, produce 
friction, worry, nervousness, overpressure and discour- 
agement in the school. Too often reproof and punish- 
ment are administered because of irritation on the part 
of the teacher, and not after a thoughtful consideration 
of what will be best for the improvement of the child. 

Pupils do far better when they exercise a happy con- 
trol over themselves than when they are held to their 
duties by repression and compulsion from without. A 
teacher who resorts to repeated hushings of the school, 
and to the almost incessant tinkling of the desk-bell, is 
sadly lacking in the art of good management. The 
‘personal element in teaching” forbids that the school 
be looked at in the mass, as a company to be marshaled 
and drilled ; it requires that the different qualities of 
mind and heart of each pupil be carefully observed and 
rightly treated. Not by formal lectures, but by kind in- 
struction and by personal influence, will the teacher find 
the most satisfactory results. This whole subject should 
be carefully studied with a true appreciation of 1ts great 
importance. 


> 





THE terrible time will certainty come wnen woman 
will be permitted to do whatever man can do. A woman 
has been installed as pastor of a Congregational Church 
in Iowa, and is laboring with marked success. The fact 
was reported to the association of ministers at Marion, 
the other day, and the hope was expressed that many 
other women might be called to the same work. Paul’s 
objections were not mentioned, and there was no ex- 
pression of disapproval in the association. This is the 
first case of the kind in Iowa except among the Unitari- 
ans and Universalists. 


* 





A teacher is known by the company he keeps during 





vacation, 
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CONCERNING OBSERVATION 


By Supt. CHARLES Jacosus, New Brunswick, N. J. i 





Knowledge sought out by observation or self-obtained 
is said to carry with it always certain pleasurable feel- 
ings, and this to all seekers after knowledge becomes 
only an incentive to further and deeper thought. 
‘* Painful lessons,” says another, ‘‘ will make knowledge 
repulsive ; pleasurable lessons will make it attractive ;” 
and Herbert Spencer truly says, ‘‘ The men to whom in 
boyhood information came in dreary tasks, along with 
it threats of punishment, and who were never led into 
habits of independent inquiry, are uniikely to be stu- 
dents in after years, while self-instruction commenced 
in youth is likely to continue through life.” It 1s con- 
tended that children should be kept from reading even 
till habits of observation and reflection have gotten a 
start, for if knowledge be acquired from reading alone 
it is obtained, so to speak, ‘‘ second-hand.” A beginning 
can not, therefore, be made too early in teaching chil- 
dren, so that they may see, and feel, and hear what is 
going on around them. The skilful asking of questions 
when any object of nature is under examination opens 
up new fields to the mind of the youthful disciple, and 
soon he will be able to take the initiative. Pestalozzi 
said: ‘If I look back and ask myself what I have really 
done towardsthe improvement of elementary education, 
I find that, in recognizing observation (Anschauung) as 
the absolute basis of all knowledge, I have established 
the first and most important principle of instruction.” 
So many pass through the world not knowing the won- 
ders that are really under their feet and around them 
on every hand. A vigorous mind puts it as follows: 

‘God has placed us in a world in which he means us 
to admire its beauty and its glory. There are beauties 
and wonders, and God made them all, and we can look 
from this world into the very arch of Heaven, and it is 
simply impossible to judge the difference in degrees of 
happiness illustrated by the mind of a man who has 
gone through this world with a hearing ear and aseeing 
eye, and of another man who has been suffered to grow 
up blind and deaf to the glories of this planet in which 
God has placed him.” 

The observation of nature is here principally con- 
tended for, 

Every child may easily be made a lover of nature and 
a sharp observer thereof; and to direct the observa- 
tion of children by careful questions leading thereto, 
should be the special object of every teacher of youth. 
Then, if started on the right path, when the teacher's 
hand is no longer present to guide, the young mind will 
have become sufficiently strong to proceed in the path 
marked out, independently, and with increasing satis- 
faction and delight. Happy the youthful mind whose 
teacher is able properly to direct its habits of observa- 
tion, and thus prepare it for the greatest subsequent 
efficiency in after years. 

The following story from the Penn Monthly, which is 
quite apropos, is related of Agassiz, and it is sufficiently 
characteristic of this remarkably accurate observer to 
have the merit of probability. We are told that once 
upon a time the professor had occasion to select an as- 
sistant from one of his classes. There were a number of 
candidates for the post of honor, and finding himself in 
a quandary as to which one he should choose, the happy 
thought occurred to him of subjecting three of the more 
promising students in turn to the simple test of describ- 
ing the view from his laboratory window, which over- 
looked the side yard of the college. One said that he 
saw merely a board fence and a brick pavement ; another 
added a stream of soapy water; a third detected the 
color of the paint on the fence, noted a green mold or 
fungus on the bricks, and evidences of ‘‘ bluing” in the 
water, besides other details. It is needless to tell to 
which candidate was awarded the coveted position. 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS. 

What means this martial array if its purpose be not to 
force us to submission? Has Great Britain any enemy 
in this quarter of the world to call for all this accumu- 
lation of navies and armies? No sir, she has none. They 
are meant for us; they can be meantfor no other. They 
are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chains 
which the British ministry have been so long forging.— 
PaTRICK HENRY. 

We have done everything that could be done to avert 
the storm thet is now coming on. We have petitioned; 
we have remonstrated; we have supplicated; we have 
prostrated ourselves belore the throne, But our petitions 





have been slighted; our remonstrances have produced 
additional violence and insult; our supplications have 
been disregarded; and we have been spurned with con- 
tempt, from the foot of the throne.—PatTrRick HENRY. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have a right to tax America. 
Oh, wonderful, transcendent right! the assertion of 
which has cost this country thirteen provinces, six is- 
lands, one hundred thousand lives and seventy millions 
of money. We have aright to tax America, the noble 
lord tells us, and therefore we ought to tax America. 
This is the profound logic which comprises the whole 
chain of his reasoning. Not inferior to this was the wis- 
dom of him who resolved to shear the wolf. What! 
shear a wolf? Have you considered the resistance, the 
difficulty, the danger of the attempt? ‘‘No,” says the 
madman, ‘‘I have considered nothing but the right. Man 
has a right of dominion over the beasts of the forest 
and, therefore, I will shear the wolf.” How wonderful 
that a nation could be thus deluded.—EpmMuND BURKE. 
(On the Right to Tax America). . 


My lords, you cannot, I venture to say it, you cannot 
conquer America. What is your present situation there? 
We do not know the worst; but we do know that in three 
campaigns we have done nothing and suffered much. 
You may swell every expense and strain every effort 
still more extravagantly; accumulate every assistance 
you can beg or borrow; traffic and barter with every little 
pitiful German prince that sells and sends his subjects 
to the shambles of a foreign country; your efforts are 
forever vain and impotent—doubly so for this mercenary 
aid on which you rely; for it irritates to an incurable re- 
sentment the minds of your enemies, to overrun them 
with the sordid sons of rapine and of plunder, devoting 
them and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cruelty! If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, 
while a foreign troop was landed in my country, I would 
never lay down my arms, never! never! never !— 
EARL OF CHATHAM, (On the consequence of the Ameri- 
can war), 








TABLE-T ALK. 


JUVENILE HUMOR, 








A BIT OF PROFANITY. 


The Rev. Mr. B—, of Oregon, has two little boys, Matthew and 
Johnny, who have been duly instructed as to the exceeding 
wickedness of swearing. But the seed seems to have fallen on 
stony ground, for, as their father was getting an armful of wood, 
he overheard on the other side of the woodpile, the folowing con- 
versation : 

“Oh Johnny,” said Matthew, in a coaxing but somewhat awe- 
struck tone, “ less swear," 

“ Less!” cried little Johnny courageously. 

“There was a pause, during which Matthew appeared to be 
considering how to do it, Then he called out in furious accents: 
“ I swear.” 

“Tho do I,” piped Johnny. 

WASTED ADMONITION. 


One one occasion little Matthew’s mother took him on her lap 
to impress upon him the duty of obeying his parents and being 
kind to his little brother. While receiving these instructions 
Matthew gazed at her with so much earne:tness that she felt sure 
a deep impression was being mafle on his young mind. But when 
she got through, the pleasing illusion was dissipated by his re- 
marking dryly: ‘* Your chin goes up and duwn so funny all the 
time you’re tualkin’.” 

SOME HUMAN NATORE. 

Another story from the school-room may not be out of place 
here. A boy brought his teacher some very beautiful and sweet- 
smelling sprisg flowers the other morning, for which she thanked 
him very kindly as she placed them in a tumbler of water upon 
ber desk. In the course of the morning the youthful giver held 
up his hand and ssid: “ Piease, ma’am can I wet my sponge?” 
“ No,” said the teacher, * not just now.” 

The boy, however, was persistent; he apparently thought he 
was entitled to some especial favor, and he repeated hig request 
in a loud tone. The teacher, however, said “nay” the second 
time more decidedly than the first, and at this the petitioner gave 
vent to his anger as follows: “Say, teacher, you know the flow- 
ers I brought you just now ; I only Jent ’em to you; I didn’t give 
*em to you to keep.”” There was a good deal of human nature in 
this. Children of an older growth sometimes show a similar dis- 
position. 

A POSER FOR THE OLD LADY. 


The grandmamma of two little boys, in Oregon, Lil., was once 
obliged to reprove the younger brother. ‘“ My dear,” said she, 
solemnly, “If you tell hes God will not love you, and when you 
die your soul will not go to Heaven.” 

“What ith my thoul?” inquired Johnnie pleasantly. 

“Your soul!” grandmamma was overheard to exclaim; “ your 
soul, my child, is—I am surprised that a child of your age does 
not know what his soul is. It is—is it possible that you do not 
know? Well, then—ahem. Pick up grandmamma’s specs, 
Johnny. There now, you may run out and play, my dear.” 


FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 


A Congressman was making a few unanimous and inimical re- 
marks upon the President’s vetoing a certain bill, when his little 





boy interrupted him. 


ae 


* Papa,” said the kid, “ what is a veto ?” 

“Eh! What?” asked the father. 

“ What is a veto?” 

“Oh! A veto, my boy, is an offensive partisan.” 

THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 

A whole Sunday-school was demoralized and thrown into con- 
vulsions last Sunday by a precocious youth when a distinguished 
visitor was interrogating the school and asked: “‘ What was the. 
forvidden fruit?” Up jumped the boy, and said: “I know.” 
“ Well, what was it?” inquired the stranger. “ Pickles,” shouted 
the boy in a stentorian tone, whereupon the entire school broke 
out in a roar of laughter, in which the visitors joined. That 
closed that part of the program, and it was with difficulty the. 
closing exercises were gone through with solemn faces. 

THE MEANEST. 


The district school at Sand Hiil, taught by Miss Gertie Dunn, of: 
Pulaski, is one of the best instructed in the eastern part of the- 
county. At an examination held there a few days ago a class of 
pupils were requested to give a list of “ quahty” words. One. 
little fellow gave the word “good,” and defined it by saying: 
apple-pie was good. A little bright-eyed seven-year-old boy,, 
who had been si'ting quietly in his seat during the recitation, got 
up and gave the word “mean.” In reply to the teacher’s ques- 
tion as to what was mean, he said: “ Well, dried-apple pies are 
the meanest things I know of.” The littte fellow took his seat. 
amid a roar of laughter from the spectators. 

A TIMELY PROPOSAL. 

Dr. W— is a well-known physician at Dorchester. He has a 
little son about five years old and a daughter about seven. It has. 
been his custom to give the children a weekly allowance of ten 
cents each, in return for which they agreed to have their things 
stowed away when through using them. Last Friday evening he 
was approached by Bessie, the little girl, who remarked: 

* Papa, Iam going to strike, I want twenty cents a weak.’” 

“T can’t meet the demand,” repled the doctor, 

** Well, then, let’s arbitrate!” said Bessie. 

A PECULIAR GRANDPA. 

Little Inez is the daughter of a newspaper man of Boston who, 
lives at Mt. Pleasant, and who is quite a lover of the weed. A 
few weeks ago her grandfather, an old Baptist deacon from New: 
Hampshire, was on a visit there to Inez. She was sitting in his lap. 
one day and observed he was moving his lips. She gazed at him 
for a moment, and said: 

“ Grandpa, do you chew tobacco ?” 

* No, my dear, never.” 

Tnez sat still for a moment. “ Grandpa, do you smoke?” she 
said, 

“No, my dear.” 

Again Inez was silent, but, bnghtening up, she gazed at her 
grandfather and asked: 

“ Grandpa, are you a man?” 

PUNISHMENT. 

**Mamma,” safd a little boy the other night to his mother, 
‘what will God do to me if I am not good ?” 

“He will punish you, Bobbie, and make you very. very sorry 
for having done wrong,” replied the mother. 

“ But if I kept on doing wrong, mamma, then what ?”’ 

“ He would punish you more severely than before.”’ 

**Mamma, do you think He would boyvott me after while ?” 

The mother told the father that night behind the curtains that 
he must be careful how he talked before the children, 

A PRAYER, 

A little girl who realized that her three-months-old baby 
brother was bald and toothless and believing in the efficacy of 
prayer added this request to her “* Now I lay me down,” etc., the 
other night: “ Oh, Lord, bless little Percy and do give him some 
hair and some teeth.”’ 

PRECIOUS TO THE PIITGRIMS. 

Said a echool examiner at South Abingdon, Mass.: 

“ When the Pilgrims landed, what did they have that was more 
precious than home and friends ?”’ 

A bright-eyed little boy answered so promptly as to bring down 
the house: 

“ Pop-corn |" 

A GOOD REASON, 

Mission Teacher.—“The object of this lesson is to inculcate 
obedience. Do you kn>w what obey means?” Apt pupil.—‘* Yes, 
marm; [obey my pap.” “Yes, that’s right. Now tell me why 
you obey your father?” ‘“‘ He’s bigger’n me.” 

WHAT SHE WAS TO SAY- 

Paul, five years old, had been poking at the range and burned a 
hole in his sleeve. His mother said: ‘* You’ll surely catch afire, 
and there will be nothing left of you buta liitle pile of ashes. 
What will I say then?” At once Paul replies; “ You will say, 
* Kate, shovel up those ashes !’”’ 

A LITTLE MISTAKE. 

Little Effie, three years vld, went to a strange city with her 
mamma, to visit uncle, and the next morning was occupied in 
flattening her nose against the window-pane and satisfying her 
childish curiosity by gazing at the unusual scenes. 

“Oh, Auntie! Do sce this awful homely man!” 

“ Hush, child. Thatis Mr. Lord, tne Mayor. You must not talk 
that way. He is a very nice manu.” 

“ Mister Lord?” and the little nose pressed closer against the 
glass, while Effie watches him clear out of sight. *‘ My,” with a 
toss of her little head, “I know he never made me !’’ 

WHAT IT WAS. 

“ What,” asked a Galveston Sunday-school teacher, “‘ is that in- 
visible power that prevents the wicked man from sleeping, and 
causes him to toss upon his pillow?” 

“Skeeters !’’ shouted the bad boy at the foot of the class. 

HER INTERPRETATION. 

A little Montgomery, N. Y., miss wanted some ice-cream the 
other evening. She wouldn’t accept her mother’s refusal, and as 
the last resort she sent her to her father. The question was put 
to him, who answered: “Not mucp.” She we t back to her 





mother and told her that her papa said “she could have a 
little.” 
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Fear ye foes who kill for hire? 
Will ye to your homes retire ? 
Look behind you; they’re afire, 
And before you, see 
Who have done it! From the vale 
On they come, and will ye quail? 
Leaden rain and iron hail 
Let their welcome be ! 
—REvV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


In many a fevered swamp, 

By many a black bayou, 

In many a cold and frozen camp, 

The weary sentinel ceased his tramp, 

And died for me and you! 

From western plain to ocean tide 

Are stretched the graves of those who 
died 

For me and you ! 

Good friend, for me and you. 


——- — 


*Twas more than a hundred years ago. 

They were close beset by the dusky foe; 
They had spent of powder their scanty store, 
And who the gauntlet should run for more? 





She sprang to the portal and shouted, “I ! 
*Tis better a girl than a man should die! 
My loss would be but the garrison’s gain, 
Unbar the gate !” said Elizabeth Jane. 


The powder was sixty yards away, 
Around her the foemen in ambush lay, 
As she darted from shelter they gazed with awe, 
Then wildly shouted, “‘ A squaw ! A squaw!” 
She neither swerved to the left nor right, 
Swift as an antelope’s was her flight, 
She gained the fort with her precious freight, 
Strong hands fastened the oaken gate. 
Brave men’s eyes were suffused with tears 
That had there been strangers for many years. 
From flint-lock rifles again there sped 
’Gainst the skulking redskins a storm of lead; 
And the war-whoop sounded that day in vain, 
Thanks to the deed of Elizabeth Jane. 

—Joun 8S. ADAMS, 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

“‘ This is my own, my native land !” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
—Scorr. 





Late lies the wintry sun a-beu, 

A frosty, fiery sleepy-head ; 

Blinks but an hour or two; and then, 
A blood-red orange, sets again. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Mr. Gladstcne spoke at Manchester and en route, and at the hal's 
where he spoke was received with unbounded eothusiasm. 

A soldier’s monument is tu be dedicated July 5, at Pc rt Jervis 

The Chesapeake and Ohio road is to be merged into the Newport 
News and Mississisippi Valley line, extending to New Orlecns 
and connecting with the Huntington system to San Francisco. 

Father Francis Dent having been indicted in Cattarauis 
county, fled to Canada, and refuses to accommodate the auth: r- 
ties by returning for trial. 

The republicans in Kentucky will nominate candidates i. covery 
district, thus warming up the next campaign. 

Selling stocks by means of the movement of a wheel has Leen 
condemned as gambling by a Maryland Court. 

There is every prospect of an ugly and continuous freight 
blockade on the railroads of the west and nortwest. 

Mr. Hoxie at last consents to be examined by the Congressional 
committee investigating the great southwestern railroad s' rike. 

During dispossess proceedings at Rushville, Ind, a young 
farmer pamed Laughlin discharged a revolver at the sheriff, who 
returned the fire, killing Laughlin, 

It is quite likely that Congress will be occupied with the regular 
appropriation bills until July 10. 

The bill for the relief of Fitz Jobn Porter passed the Senate. 
only needs the President's signature to become a law. 


It 


A Michigan lumber firm have within six months secured over 
100,000 acres of virgin pime lands in Mississisipp! and Louisiana. 

The State Board of Health is to examine the subject of the 
city’s water supply in connection with the new aqueduct and 
Quaker Bridge Dam project. 

Mayor Grace has removed General Shaler from the presidency 
of the Health Department for accepting money while a member 
of the Armory Board to secure the purchase of an armory site by 
the city. 


The substitute for the Blair Pension bill, which has been re- 
ported back to the House. adds to the pension list 34,105 soldiers, 
and involves an annual expenditure of $4,767,000. 

The Northern Pacific Land Forfeiture bill has passed the 
Senate. The bill forfeits lands conterminous with parts of the 
road not yet completed, but confirms the road in possession of 
the lands on the line constructed since July 9, 1879, to which, by 
the terms of the grant, it was not entitled. Mr. Van Wyck 
offered an amendment repealing the clause of the granting act 
which made the right of way exempt from taxation in the Terri- 
tories. This was carried but not without opposition. Twenty 
senators voted against it. The entire bill was then passed by a 
vote of 47 to 1. The House Committee in taking up this bill, 
struck out all after the enacting clause except the Van Wyck 
amendment, and inserted the House bill on the same subject now 
on the calender. 


The Sundry Civil Appropriations bill as reported by the House 
appropriates $21,000,000. This is $5,000,000 less than the appro- 
priations for the current year, and $15,000,000 less than the 
estimates. 

In the Senate the retaliatory measure directed against Canada 
was followed by one directed against Germany and France. It 
was drafted by Mr. Edmunds. It provides for the inspection of 
pork products exported, and authorizes the President at his dis- 
cretion to place an embargo upon the importation of all foods 
products from the countries that shut their ports against our 
products. The bill was passed by a unanimous vote. 

Another measure which was unanimously adopted by the 
Senate was Mr. Frye’s proposition for an American International 
Congress to promote peace and commercial intercourse between 
the nations of this hemisphere. 

Mr. Wiison, of Iowa, addressed the Senate on the Posta! bill, 
showing how the low rates of postage on merchandize enabled 
the “merchant princes” of New York to do a large businesa 
through the mail in competition with the local dealers all over 
the country. 

The Senate passed a bill of Mr. Frye's providing for the pay- 
ment of fifty cents a mile for carrsing the foreign mails of the 
United States. By this bill an American ship carrying the mails 
to England would receive a subsidy of over $1,500. President 
Cleveland has signed the Shipping bill, calling attention to certain 
defects. 

Representative Goff, of West Virginia, offered an additional sec- 
tion to the Naval Approprirtion bill, appropriating over $2,C00,- 
000 for the completion of the double-turreted monitors. The 
measure was defeated by a vote of 74 to 97. 

The lately captured Apache children are to be placed under the 
charge of Captain Pratt at the Carlisle School. 


The bill signed by Governor Hill relating to imprisonment for 
debt will bring about the release of one debtor who has been con- 
fined nearly six years on a civil process. 

The British Columbian town of Vancouver has been destroyed 
by fire. 

Belgian coal-miners have gone on strike. 


The reorganized Senate of Ohio has been sustained by 4 decision 
of the courts. 


Hobart Pacha, the creator and Admiral of the Turkish fleet, is 

The Chicago Anarchists ha\e been put on trial. 

The Papal Ablegates bearing the beretta and zucheita to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, of Baltimore, have arrived ib this country. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Cana ia has denounced the Knights 
of Labor. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


PROGRAM OF THE LOUISIANA EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, NEW IBERIA, JULY 6-17, 1886. 











Address of Welcome, Jas. A. Lee, Pres. School Board, New Iberia, 
La. 

Response, Warren aston, President Association, Baton Rouge, 
La. 


Repgctive and Reciprocal Duties t Edwin H. Fay, Baton Rouge, 
of Teachers, Parents, and Pupils. La. 


The Value of Reading. Prof. J. R. Ficklen, New Orleans, La. 
Miss Kate Nelson, Shreveport, La. 


Study of Politeness in the Public Schools, Thos. A. Ba leaux, 
Thibodeaux, Le. % 
Annual Address Rev. Jas. A. Parker, Bastrop, La. 
Teaching of culture | Prof. Wm. ©. Stubbs, Baton Rouge, 
in Common Schools. { La. 


Training for Citizenship, Prof. H. E. Chambers, New Orleans, La. 

Report of Editor Mrs. Mattie H. Williams, Shreveport, La. 

Character, Dr. Ed. E. Sheib, President State Normal, Natchi- 
toches, La. 

Address, Rev. T. A. 8. Adams, President Centenary College, Jack- 
son, La. 

Address, Moral and Mental Culture, Col. W. H. Jack, Natchitoches» 
La. 





PROGRAM OF THE WEST VIRGINIA TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TO BE HELD AT MOUNTAIN 
LAKE PARK, JULY 6, 7, AND 8. 

Opening Address B. 8S. Morgan, State Superintendent. 
Temperance in our Public Schools, Prin. T. E. Hodges, Morgan- 

town Schools. 
Opened by Prin. U. 8. Fleming, Grafton Schools. 
Prot. Geo. K. Little, Washington, D. C. 
Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan University. 
Primary Teaching Miss Dora Ridemour, Clarksburg Schools. 
Discussion. ...Opened by Miss Stella Martin, Moundsville Schools. 
Our Normal Schools; their Aims; their Needs, Prin. 8. B. Brown, 
Glenville Normal School. 
Discussion. .Opened by Prin. C. A. Sipe, Fairmont Normal School. 
Course of Study for our Grammar and High Schools, Pria. T, C, 
Miller, Fairmont Schools. 
Discussion Opened by Prin, J. W. May, Benwood Schools. 
Opposing Forces in Education, Supt, W. H. Anderson, Wheeling 
Schools. 
Discussion, Opened by Prin. T. J. Woofter, Shepherdstown Nor- 
mal School. 
Cramming and Teachiag, Principal Walter Mitchell, Welisburg 
Schools. 
Discussion, Opened by Miss 8. J. Meholin, Principal Clay School, 
Wheeling. 
Color Teaching Prof. A. L. Wade, Monongalia County. 
Address, Monumental Kecords of Classic and Sacred History, or 
Recent Explorations in the East, by 8. F. De Hass, D.D., ex- 
United States Consul to Jerusalem. 
Politics in our Public Schools, A. P. Newlon, Esq., Piedmont, W. 
Va. 
Discussion....Opened by J. N. David, ex-Supt., Harrison County. 
Higher Education of Woman, President J. A. Brown, Wheeling 
Female College. 
Discussion, Opened by Prof. J. M. Lee, Lindsley Institute, Wheel- 
ing. 
Pernicious Literature ; its Evil Effects; the Remedy, Supt. A. L. 
Purinton, Parkersburg Schools. 
Discussion, Opened by Prin. J. A. Cox, West Liberty Normal 
School. 


The State University Prof. W. P. Willey, Morgantown, 





CONNECTICUT. 


The graduating exercises of the Welch Training School, New 
Haven, were held June 18. 

The enumeration of school children in Connecticut for the pur- 
pose of apportioning the school fund has just been completed. 
and the tables have been made up in the offices of the School 
Fund Commussioners and secretary of the Board of Education. 
The figures show that there are 152.165 children of school age— 
between five and sixteen—in the state, against 151,069 last year, 
Of the counties showing an increase Fairfield takes the lead, num- 
bering 29,058, against 27,796 last year. The growth of thestate in 
population, as indicated by this table, has been mostly in Fairfield 
County, which means practically that Bridgeport is pushing 
ahead more rapidly than any other city in the state. 

DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


At a meeting of the Benson County teachers, held June 5, 
asnendments to the constitution were made, and the last Saturday 
of each month appointed for the meetings. A committee of two, 
Supt. McAdam and Mr. Marcley, was appointed to make out the 
program for the next meeting. 


ILLINOIS, 


The normal institute of Dade County will be held at Greenfield, 
July 6-31. Instructors: Prof. J. M. Shelton, De Soto, Mo., and 
Supt. H. N. Robertson.——.A two weeks’ institute is in session at 
fienry, Marshali County. It began June 28. Another for Cook 
County is being held at Englewood.—tThere has been a great 
pedagogical shaking up in Whiteside County this year.—In Jor- 
dan township, the banner school town of the countv, but two 
teachers hold on for another year. One of these, a lady, gets 
$66 2-3 per month for nine months. The other, a gentleman, gets 
a little over $60. Every school in the township, save one, pays in 
the neighborhood of $60, and has nine months’ school. County 
Supt. B. G. Henricks visits schools; results satisfactory. The 
main drawback is that the clerical work and the visiting are too 
much tor one person. The county is divided into five teachers’ 
branch association districts. Two meetings are held twice a 
month n different parts of the county. By this system teachers 
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can be reached. If the mountain will not go to Mahomet, Ma- 
homet must go to the mountain. All the county schools, are 
following, more or less closely, a general outline of study fur- 
nished by the county superintendent. This 1s the first y ear for it. 
The course contemplates a yearly examination in each of the five 
districts. The pupils who have made a certain per cent. all meet 
subsequently at two or three places in the county, and have a 
central examination, 

The Monroe County institute will be held at Columbia, July 12, 
16, Mr. F. E. Cook, of St. Louis, and I. H. Brown, of Columbia, Mo, 
Supt. R. M. Hitch,of Pike County, has appointed an institute to be 
held at Barry, July 29, 30; one at Pittsfield Aug. 2, 6; at Griggs- 
ville, Aug. 9,13; at Nebo, Aug. 18, 20. 


1LOWA. 


The commencement exercises of the state normal were held 
June 30. The graduating class numbers nineteen.——The Greene 
high school graduated a class of five members.——Prof. Coombs, 
who has been principal at Rockford for the past three years, has 
been elected principal of the Algona schools.—-The Upper Iowa 
University recently conferred the degree of D.L. on Governor 
Larrabee.—There is a deadlock in the Cedar Rapids school board 
on the election of a superintendent.——A meeting of teachers and 
superintendents is being held at Clear Lake, June 29-July 3.— 
After thirteen years service, Prof. Rogers resigns the superin- 
tendence of the Marshaltown schools,——The eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Educational Association was held at Council Bluffs, 
June 28-30.——Supt. H. H. Seerly, of Oskaloosa, will conduct 
institutes in Keokuk and Mahaska counties during the latter part 
of July and the first half of August.——J. C. Yocum, principal of 
the Charles City schools, lowa, will spend part of his vacation in 
Nebraska, but expects to return by August 9,to his own county 
to conduct a normal and do institute work. 

The graduating exercises of the state normal school took place 
June 30, 

KANSAS. 

The Butler County institute will be held at El Dorado, July 19, 
August 14, conducted by Prof. L. M. Knowles. The instructors 
will be Prof. H. C. Ford, W. J. Speer, and G. A. Hough. 


. 


MISSOURI. 


The teachers of Dauphin County, met at Clarkstown, June 29, 
for a three days’ institute.——Supt.Grey assembled the teachers of 
Maniteau County at California, July 1.—Supt. Samuel W. Simcoe 
of Gallaway County will hold a normal! institute at Fulton during 
the month of August. 

NEBRASKA. 


Supt. N. E. Leach of West Point, Nebraska, has been elected to 
take charge of the St. Paul, Nebraska, schools with Mrs. Leach as 
first assistant. He has also been appointed to conduct institutes 
in Frontier, Sheridan, Holt, and Boone counties, during July and 
August. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

At the regular meeting of the board of education of union 
school district in Concord, the committee on the introduction of 
manual training, reported progress thus far made, but not a com- 
plete report for action.—The tirst graduating exercises at the Ply- 
mouth high school occurred June 4, a class of 14 complet'ng the 
course.—The graduating exercises of the class of ’86, Hinsdale 
high school, took place at the town hall on Friday evening, June 
4, before an audience of 1,000 people. The hall was tastefully 
trimmed and the exercises were fully up to those of former 
classes. On Saturday evening Prof. and Mrs. Hall gave a recep- 
tion, at their High street residence to the graduates and the alumni 
of the high school.—The graduating exercises of Pembroke acad- 
emy took place on the 26th. In the evening the post-graduates’ 
association held their exercises. John M. Gile, of Pembroke, 83, 
Dartmouth, ’87, delivering an address; Alice S. Perry, of Sun- 
cook, °81, read a poem, and the class history of 'S1 was read by 
Henry A. Hubbard of Candia, a graduate of Dartmouth, ’85.—Miss 
Freeman, president of Wellesley college, will deliver the address 
at Tilden seminary commencement at West Lebanon. 


NEVADA. 


The closing exercises of the Virginia City high school took 
place May 28. There were seven graduates, some very excellent 
essays, and a thoughtful and practical address by State Superin- 
tendent C. 8. Young. 

NEW YORK. 


The following examiners have been appointed by the state 
superintendent of New York to conduct the annual examination 
for this state: 

Albany—Prof. Charles W. Cole, city superintendent of schools ; 
Prof. P. H. McQuade. Rochester—Prof. Samuel H. Albro, insti- 
tute instructor; Prof. 8. A. Ellis, city superintendent. New 
York—Prof. Calvin Patterson, superintendent of schools, Brook 
lyn; Prof. J. L. Bothwell, Albany. Watertown—Prof. Fred Sey- 
mour, superintendent schools, Watertuwn; William H. Everett, 
school commissioner, Dexter. Binghamton—Prof. H. R. Sanford, 
institute instructor; Prof. J. H. Kelley, Whitney’s Point. 

The graduates of the Brooklyn Central Grammar School num- 
ber 156 in the regular course, 56 in the commercial, and 77 in the 
musical department. 

Supt. Evw.is, of Rochester, has been been unanimously re- 
elected by the board. In accepting the office Mr. Ellis said; “I 
cannot allow this occasion to pass without returning my thanks 
for this mark of confidence in me. I began my service in 1869, 
and although I have not been in office continuously, yct I have 
served longer than any of my predecessors, and have held a 
longer continuous term. Since I was first associated with you 
the schools and the teaching force have almost doubled, and the 
schools, I think, have moved steadily on in improvement. What- 
ever I have shared in this improvement I owe much to the co- 
operation and sympathy of the teachers of the public schools 
and to a generous public. The schocls occupy a front p ace 
among the schools of the iand. They are not perfect, but they 
show a steady growth, and that is the kind of growth I like to see. 
There aresome things in which they could beimproved. Person- 
ally, I should like to see drawing introduced in the schools. That 
would take away the reproach that we do nothing toward indus- 
trial training. I should also like to sce vocal music introduced.” 
Fuiten County institute was held at Gloversville, June 28- 





July 2.—Prof. A. B. Wilbur, formerly superintendent of schools 





at Port Jervis, bas been elected superintendent of schools in Mid- 
dietown, to succeed Prof. Church.——The last meeting of the 
Ontario County Teachers’ Association was held June 4-5, at Or- 
leans. Rev. A J. Kenyon, of Clifton Springs, gave a very in- 
structive lecture on the “ Sepoy Rebellion.” Saturday morning, 
the regular session of the association was opened by the president, 
with devotional exercises and singing. After miscellaneous busi- 
ness, Wm. H. Witter, of Stanley, read a paper on “ Arctic Phe- 
nomena ;” by Miss Clara Barber, a paper on “ Number Lessons 
for Beginvers;” a talk by Dr. N. T. Clark, of Canandaigua, sub- 
ject, * United States History ;” a paper by Dr. J. H. Jewett, of 
Canandaigua, on “The Nervous System.”’ At the close of Dr, 
Jewett’s speech the teachers and visitors were invited to repair to 
the town hall and partake of a sumptuous lunch, which the very 
kind ladies of Orleans had prepared for them, and for which they 
were very grateful. After dinner, one hour was pleasantly spent 
in listening to “toasts” and the responses on various subjects 
from different ones of the teachers. Com. G. V. Chapin acted as 
toast master. The association resumed its session again at 2 
o'clock. A paper was read by Miss Julia Downer, of East Bloom- 
field, subject, ** Botany.” Miss Elizabeth G. Smith read a very 
commendable arcticle on “ Engiish Literature.” After a spirited 
discussion of these and the various articles of the forenoon’s ses- 
sion, the association adjourned sine die. A pleasanter and more 
enjoyable time and a larger attendance could not have been de- 
sired. Our commissioners should receive the highest appreciation 
of all of the teachers for their persistent efforts in making these 
meetings so interesting. 

The Schoharie County teachers association, held 
May 28, was addressed by Judge 8. L. Mayham. Some of the 
other excellent features were a paper by Mr. J. F. Deity upon a 
course of study for common schools; a discussion upon spelling 
by Messrs. Diety and Sias, Supt. Mann, and Pres. J. Y. Smith; an 
address by Watson Lamont, Esq , of Cobleski)l, on “ Labor”; a 
paper on * Oral Instruction in our Common Schools,” by Princi- 
pal Keysor, of Middleburgh; one upon “The Teacher,” by Supt. 
Van Tuyl; “The Benefits of Studying History,” by Principal 
Burke; and ** The State Reading Circle” by Supt. Mann, and a dis- 
cussion of * School Discipline ’”’ by Messers. Sias, Tennant, Wilkess 
Burke, Keysor, and Smith. 

Prin. JARED BARAITE, of School No. 1, Saratoga Springs, has 
resigned to go to Irvington, New York. His departure is decply 
regretted by his pupils and their parents, many of whom called to 
thank him personally for what he had done for their children, 
upon hearing of his resignation. Atthe closing exercises of his 
school the teachers and pupils presented him with two eleagnt 
volumes, Dante’s “ Inferno,” and “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” asa token 
of their appreciation and esteem. 


at Schoharie 


NORTH CAROLINA. q 


Supt. Smith of Rockingham County, began an institute for col- 
ored teachers at Leakesville, June 28, July 9.—An institute for 
Chatham County, is being held at Pillsborough, June 3, July 7.— 
Supt. E..C. Branson has been elected superintendent of the Wil- 
son schools. He is busy organizing new schools, and equipping 
buildings. Schools for the whites and blacks are equally pro- 
vided for but separate. 

OHIO. 

Supt. White, the newly elected successor of Supt. Peaslee of 
Cincinnati, in his letter of acceptance, says that the use of his 
name in opposition to Supt. Peaslee’s was without his knowledge 
or consent and in the face of letters positively declining to have 
his name used. And yet he feels it his duty “ for the best interests 
of the schools of the city ” to accept the position. So ends the first 
chapter in this political contest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The state normal institute for colored teachers, will be held at 
Columbia, 8. C., beginning July 6, and continuing four weeks. 
The faculty consists of M. A. Warren, Collinsville, Conn., princi- 
pal, instructor in principles of teaching; A. W. Farnham, Hanni- 
bal, N. Y., physics, physio!ogy, and object lessons; Miss Carrie H. 
Loomis, Richmond, Va., mathematics (arithmetic and algebra) : 
Miss M. J. Sherman, Hampton, Va., English language and its use. 
Miss E. H. Merrill, Atlanta, Ga., history and geography; Mrs. M. 
A. Warren, Collinsville, Conn., botany and biblical study; Miss 
Carrie G. Wallace, Columbia, 8. C.. music; R. M. Alexander, 
Columbia. 8. C., secretary and librarian. 


TENNESSEE. 

Supt. H. B. Wallace of Williamson County began a state 
normal institute at Franklin, June 28. On the same day Supt 
Lowery convened the McMinn County institute for one week; 
Supt. Montgomery, of Sevier County, a two weeks’ institute; 
Supt. Minter of Hardeman County,a state normal at Boliver, 
conducted by Dr. B. V. Hudson. The white teachers of Bradley 
county will assemble at Chatata, July 5, with the following pro- 
gram: Address of welcome by Jos. A. Bryan; response by Mrs. 
A. B. Cummings; then will follow organization. Tuesday night, 
July 6, there will be an address by Rev. J. K. P. Marshall, on 
“ What it takes to constitute an educated man.” Thursday night,— 
debate; subject, “ Resolved, that the United States should ap- 
propriate means for the support of public schools.” Affirmative 
—Profs. J. K. Randolph and Asa Nicholson; negative—Profs. N. 
G. Jacks and John Blackburn. Tuesday night, July 13.—Address 
by Rev. J. F. Spence, 8. T. D., president Grant Memorial univer- 
sity. Wednesday and Thursday, July 14 and 15.—Public exam- 
ination of the white teachers of Bradley who desire to teach in the 
public schools. On Friday, 16th, there will be addresses by sev- 
eral eminent educators, and general exercises. 


TEXAS. : 


There will be ten state summer normal institutes for colored 
teachers, beginning July 12, and closing August 7, places and 
conductors as follows: Orange, W. T. Phillips; Palestine, C. W. 
Luckie; Henderson, Champion Waring; Paris, R. H. Harbert; 
Denison, A. J. Moore; Dallas, L. C. Anderson; Brazoria, C. J. An- 
derson; Seguin, E. L. Blackshear: Corsicana, J. M. Terrell; Austin, 
F. H. Mabson.—At the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
June 29, July 1, there was an educational exhibit consisting of 
the following departments: Higher Education, including work 
of Literary Universities, Colleges, and the State Normal, in 
charge of Prof. W. L, Bringhurst, College Station; City Public 
Graded Schools, J. N. Gallagher, Waco; Country Schools and 
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Private Institutions, Mrs, Willie D. Industrial Edu- 
cation, Prof. W. L. Bringhurst, College er J Department, 
including special exhibits of drawing, crayon work, water colors, 


rep oe Nonlecmnery ghee ak ee, 


VERMONT. 

The closing exercises of the state normal school at Johnston 
A. H. Campbell, principal, took place June 17, 22, beginning with 
a sermon to the graduating class by Rev. J. L. Sewall, of Milton, 
and closing with the class day exercise and alumni meeting on 
Tuesday. 

VIRGINIA. 

A summer normal school for colored teachers will be held at 
Pittsburg, July 1-Aug. 26.——The state normal] school will meet 
at Salem, July 13, and continue in session until] Aug 9. It will be 
conducted by Dr. M. A. Newell, state superintendent of public 
instruction, assisted by Prof. J. G. Swartz, of Fredericksburg, 
Miss M. Pauline Gash, of the state normal school, and other able 
instructors.——The Staunton institute begins July 15, and closes 
Aug. 11, It wiil be under the supervision of Prof. Frank M. 
Smith, assisted by Prof. 8. 8. Paw, of De Pauw University, Ind. 
Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, Va., Miss Parrish and 
Miss Brimblecon, of the state normal school.——The summer 
institute at Farmville, for the benefit of female teachers of the 
public schools, began June 7, and closed July 2. It is conducted 
by the faculty of the state female norma] school,_—The eight 
weeks’ summer session of the Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute, began July 1, and will close Aug. 25. It will be con- 
ducted by President J. M. Langston and the faculty of the insti- 
tute. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Supr. J. V. CARPENTER, of Marion County, held an institute at 
Fairmont, June 28-July 2, Supt. Crags, of Ohio County, one at 
Fulton, and Supt. Dickerson, of Wayne County, one at Wayne. 


WISCONSIN. 


The De Pere and Nicollet News says that appearances indicate a 
coming scarcity of teachers in Brown County, owing to the num- 
ber who have quit the profession. The editor sees in this a hope 
that the wages of those who remain will be increased, tor how a 
man or woman can pay board out of $270 a year and have any- 
thing left for the other necessities of life is more than he can un- 
derstand. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








WHAT THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION HAS DONE 
AND Is Dorna.—The society bas been in existence two years. Its 
fundamental doctrine is, “‘ There is an industrial training which 
is neitber technical nor professional, which is calculated to make 
better men and citizens of the pupils no matter what calling they 
may afterward folluw. The training of the eye and of the hand 
are important and essential clements in all good education. These 
elements the state is bound to furnish.” 

How to accomplish this work is the problem which the society 
is seeking to solve. It has set about showing by example what 
can be done. 

1. A building at 54 E. 11th St. was rented and an industrial 
schoo] was organized, in which the following branches are taught: 
cooking, sewing, domestic economy, industrial drawing and clay 
modeling, the last for boys as well as girls. The classes are held 
after school hours and on Saturdays, and every room is filled to 
its utmost capacity, over thre hundred pupils baving been in 
attendance during the year. Visitors are cordially iuvited to cal 
on the superintendent and inspect the work. 

2. Classes in various kinds have been started in a number of the 
public and private schools in New York city and elsewhere—the 
society furnishing the teachers. 

3. Committees have been formed to look after the interests of 
each separate branch and the extension of the same into schools 
far and near. These consist of committees on houses and train- 
ing of servants; household industries; mechanical industries ; 
industrial arts; bureau of teachers; for outside organizations 
and vacation schools ; industries for reformatories und orphan- 
ages and for the insane; and on kindergartens. 

4. The society is assuming the work of a bureau of information 
upon all subjects connected with industrial work. Anyone wish- 
ing to know about the various industrial schools of New York 
city ; methods of industrial work suited to special fields; good 
teachers and superintendents who have been successful in intro- 
ducing inanual training and where they may be obtained, or any- 
thing else concerning this new intere.t ae invited to call at their 
rooms, 21 University Place. 

The training schoo) for servants, connected with the llth St. 
school, has been so successful that the society proposs to 
establish one on a more dignified basis, making it, like the train- 
ing school for nurses, of such value as to be looked to by those 
who want trained servants. They are now sending out a class of 
fifteen every three months into private families where they give 
good satisfaction. 

As the work of the association in the city becomes known the 
interest in it grows. A number of the teachers of the city have 
entered a class for special instruction in industrial drawing, 
clay modelling, and cooking.for their personal benefit, and others 
are being trained to teach the same. Arrangements are bring 
made for vacation schools and for a large school to be started in 
September capable of receiving those who cannot now be accom- 
modated at 11th St.,and also one that shall meet the needs of 
boys and young men as well as girls. 


The following schools held their closing exercises June 29: 
Grammar School No. 59, Miss Kate E. Johnson, principal ; Gram- 
mar School No. 62, Mr. William B. Silber, principal; Grammar 
School No. 69, Miss Annie M, Hoffmin; Grammar School No, 22, 
Miss Frances I. Murray ; Grammar School No. 49, Mr. James R. 


Pittigrew; Grammar School No. 48, Miss M. Louise Clawson; | Jand, 
Grammar “chool- No. 13, Miss Appa M. Hayard, principal; 


Grammar School No. 43, W. H. L Sieberg, principal; Pri- 
mary School No. 13, Miss M. Louise Roome: Grammar School 
No. 73, Miss Emma Brennan ; Grammar School No. 33, Clara 


M. Edmonds; G 
house; Gran.mar 


School No. 20, 
No, 57, John G, 
The closing exercises of Primary School No. 7, No. 274 West 
Tenth street, M. Augustus Rohda, Principal, took place June 24, 
im the new building. Commissioxers F. W. Devoe and John R. 
Voorhis were present and addressed the school. The program 
was composed of songs, recitations, calisthenic exercises, and the 
presentation of medals and certificates. On the same day the 
commencement exercises of Grammar School No. 71 were held 
The calisthenic exercises by a class of $4 young ladies were much 
admired. This school enters upon another year with a large class 
in the first grade. At the closing exercises of Primary School No. 
14, in Oliver street, a children’s play called “The Union Party,” 
was very creditably given under the management of Mrs. M. J. 
Donnegan. Recitations and dialogues formed part of the pro- 
gram. 


A class of thirty--even young men graduated from the College 
of the City of New York, on Thursday of last week. The Aca- 
demy of Music was crowded by the relatives and frie ds of the 
graduates. The stage was occupied by the trustess, members of 
the faculty, and a number of invited guests. President Alexan- 
der 8. Webb presided. 


The next season of the Art Students League will open Oct. 4 
and continue to May 28, 1887. The instructors are: Kenyon Cox’ 
H. Siddons Mowbray, Walter Shirlaw, William Sartain, Wm. ie 
Chase, J. Alden Weir, J. Carrol Beckwith, Frank E. Scott, T. W. 
Dewing, Thomas Eakins. 


. Alexander More- 
ary 


The graduating exercises of the Normal College were held June 
24. Nearly three hundred young women received their diplomas 
from Pres. Hunter, and licenses to teach from assistant superin- 
tendent McMullan. Beside President Hunter on the platform 
were William Wood, chairman of the committee of the Normal 
coliege board of education, Com. De Witt J. Seligman, ex-as- 
semblyman Erastus Brooks, United States Attorney Stephen A. 
Walker, Simon Sterne, the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Rabbi Weiss, J. H 
Hoffman, President of the Hebrew Technica! Institute; Arthur 
McMullan, Assistant City Superintendent, James A. Halstead 
Miles O’Brien, Lawson N. Fuller, Prof. Fairchild and Inspector 
Agnew. The training class of the collcze numbered forty-four 
They were addressed by Pres. Hunter, Mr. De Witt J. Seligman, 
and Mr. Miles M. O’Brien, of the committee of the Normal College, 
and by Mr. William H. Wickham. 


The graduation exercises of the male department of Grammar 
School Ne. 58, John D. Robinson, principal, took place June 25. 
The address to the graduates was made by the Rev. Carlos 
Martyn, of the Bloomingdale Reform Church, and short speeches 
were made by Colonel Mason, Commissioner Brennan, General 
Aspinwaliyand others. Also on the same day the graduating 
exercises of the following schools took place : 

Male department of No. 37, William A. Owen, principal; 
primary department of No. 69, Miss Julia M. Elliott, principal ; 
girls’ grammar school No. 47, Miss Sarah E. Cowles, principal; 
girls’ departmen' of No. 3, Miss EB. A. Pope, principal; boys’ de- 
partment of grammar school No. 39, Thomas J. Meighan, princi- 
pal; boys’ depariment of No. 19, under William C. Ress, girls’ 
department, under Miss Anna L. Whyte; the primary depariment 
of No. 78, Mrs. K Callahan; gremmar school No. 25, Hannah A. 
Sill, principal. 








Hon. LAWRENCE D. KIERNAN, for several years clerk of the 
New York city board of education, recently died at San Antonio, 
His funeral wus attended in this city. Mr. Kiernan was @ 
man universally respected by all who knew him, and his death 
will cause a vacancy hard to fill. No hing will probably be done 
about the appointment of a rewcl rk of the board until fall. 
There are only two more meetings to be held before an adjourn- 
ment istaken for the summer. Aditor Davenport has been act- 
ing during Mr. Kiernan’s absence as clerk, in addition to his other 
duties. The place is an important one. President Simmons and 
several of the commissioners are absent in Europe, and the ap- 
pointment could not well be made in the absence of the president, 
who is to be first consulted in the appointment of a clerk, his 
executive officer. 





PERSONALS. 


Srate Supr. DRAPER is taking steps to establish an educational 
bureau and a pedagogical library for the state, which shall con- 
tain, (1) text-books new and old; (2) educational works on the 
theory and practice of teaching, methods of instruction, and all 
works upon the subject of the teacher's work; (3) educational 
periodicals, current numbers and bound vulumes ; (4) educational 
reports, state, county, city, or village, as far back as possible; (5) 
schvol apparatus of all kinds; and (6) photographs of prominent 
educators and school buildings. 

This exhibit will be always open to visitors for the purpose of 
giving teachers and everybody interested in educational progress 
an opportunity to examine improved school appliances of every 
kind, and, if possible, increase the general interest in the pros- 
perity of the schools. 


PRIN. JARED BARuITE, of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has accepted 
the principalship of the schools at Irvington,N Y. Mr. Barhite 
is a thorough organizer, and a very successful disciplinarian and 
teacher. Articles from his pen have frequently appeared in the 
JOURNAL. 


Pror. LEOPOLD VON RanKE, the most celebrated of German 
historians, died recently in Berlin, in the ninety-first year 
of his age. Dr. von Ranke was born at Wiehe, Thuringia, on 
December 21, 1795, and completed bis sixtieth yeur as Profes 
sor in the University of Berlin on March 31, 1885. The work 
which first gave him European reputation was “Tbe Popes of 
Rome,” which appeared in 1834. Among his more recent publi-| extensi 
cations, were “ A History of Wallenstein, ” (1869) ; “ The German 
Powers and the League of Princes,” (1871); “‘ A History of Eng- 

Principally in ‘the Seventeenth Century,” (1875); and two 
biographies of Frederick the Great and Frederick hey omy 








sufficient notes and documents to permit at least one more to be 
prepared by bis literary executors. 

Concerning Supt. Twitmyer, of Honesdale, Pa., the Wayne 
Independent recently said: “ As an instructor. it is doubtful it 
Mr. Twitmyer has an equal in the State of Pennsylvania. He 
porsesses all the elements that go to make up a successful 
teacher, and is not only beloved by bie pupils. but is held in the 
highest estimation by every person in the community. Rare, in- 
deed, is it that a man in a public capacity can iim giving 
such unanimous satisfaction as Mr. Twitmyer has in his scboo!- 
work.” 

It was conceded by all present at the cl-sing exercises of 
his high school, that they were the mst successful of any ever 
held tn that city. 

The management of the state normal schoo! at Shippensburg, 
Pa., is casting around for a head. Pror. TwitMyYER, principal 
of the Honesdale high school, Pa., has been tendered the place, 
which is worth more than $2.000 annually. 1. M. Means, president 
of the Shippensburg board of trustees, rec: ntly visited Hones- 
dale, and after a searching inquiry regarding Prof. Twitmycr’s 
standing in the community, with his school, and in the board, and 
his capabilities as an educator, mace the remark that he had 
never investigated a wan who stood so high in the estimation of 
a community, or one who was giving such universal satisfaction 
as Mr. Twitm er seemed to be giving there. He went away im- 
pressed with the belief that be was just the man the normal 
school in Franklin county wanted at its head. 


Supt. Henry R. SanrorD, N. Y. State Institute Conductor, 
goes to South Carolina for summer institute work. This is the 
third year of his engagement in that state. His work in this 
state has met with universa! commendation, and we congratulate 
South Carolina on getting a portion of his hard-earned vacation. 





Dr. 8. R. Kiem, superintendent of schools Mamilton, Obio, 
well known asan educational writer, a valu: d contributor tothe 
columns of the JOrRNAL, will serve cs institute instructor in 
South Carolina during the mont’. of August. Dr. Klemm is well 
read in educational liter»ture, thorougbly understands the sys- 
tems of the Old World, especially that of Germany, and is a 
forcible and inte: esting speaker. The tcachers of South Carolina 
will not fail toappreciate his services. 





AN EXCURSION FOR TEACHERS. 
NIAGARA FALLS, THOUSAND ISLANDS, AND MONTREAL. 


This is a nine days excursion, with all railroad, steamship and 
hotel expenses paid, for $37.50. Prof. Herman Sidney Johnson, 
A. M., of Grammar School No. 15, Brooklyn, at the request of 
several teachers, has perfected arrangements through Mr. Thos. 
H. Hendrickson, the popular excursion agent of 217 Atlantic ave., 
Brooklyn, by which teachers and their friends may enjoy a trip 
to Niagara Falls for only $14, or the Thousand Islands for only 
$11.50, or both for $22, and extend the trip to the antique French 
Canadian city of Montreal, for 315.50 additional. Those purchas- 
ing tickets (and the tickets cover all hotel expenses st the prices 
named above) will leave Brooklyn from Jewell’s Wharf, by 
spevial boat, at 8 A. M., Saturday, July 10, for the Weehawken 
depot of the Ontario and Western R. R., where they take a special 
fast train at 9 o’cluck, one train going direct to Niagara Falls, the 
other to the Thousand Islands. Those desiring to take but the 
single trip to the Falls or Islands return to New York on Monday. 
Those who wish to visit both, will continue on from the Falls to 
the Islands on Monday and remain until Wednesday, when those 
who extend the trip will take a palatial steamer down the St. 
Lawrence, shooting the famous Lachine Rapids and arriving at 
Montreal in time for supper. Thursday will be spent in sight- 
seeing, and the homeward journey will begin Thursday night or 
Friday morning. It is one of the cheapest and most charming ex- 
cursions arranged for the summer season, and the large number 
of tickets already purchased prove its popularity and assure its 
success. Prof. Johnson's address until July 10, will be 217 At- 
lantic Ave., Brooklyn, where he will be pleased to give any in- 
formation desired. 





ANSWERS. 





381. Near the arms of the spider are several spinnerets, 
small protuberances, pierced at the extremity with a mul- 
titude Mt minute orifices, from which threads of extreme 
tenuity are produced ; all of these threads are combined to 
form one thread of the web. The substance which exndes 
from the spinnerets is glutinous, and immediately dries 
into thread on coming into contact withthe air. G. E.M. 


884. There was no acting-President until Washington’s 
inauguration, April 30, 1789. The reason was, in May 
1787, a convention of delegates from all the states (exoost 
Rhode Island) met at Philadelphia to revise the articles of 
confederation ; but it was thought best by a majority to 
adopt an entirely new form of government instead of 
mending the existing defective one. After four months’ 

deliberation; on Sept. 17, 1787, the present Constitution 
(except some changes ‘since made) was adopted by the con- 
vention. It was then submitted tothe people, who thor- 
> gy Bymntvap re it through newspapers, legislative halls, 
ete. nine states were requixite before it could go into 
effect, and »s it met with considerable opposition, its adop- 
tion was delayed uniil March 4. 1789. G. E. M. 

388. From April 28, 1875, to June 6, 1877, is & years, 1 
month, 14 days. G. E. M. 


889. On Dec. 31, at midnight, 1799, 18th century ended. 
po i, 1800, at midnight, 19th century began. G.E M. 


Cyclones often originate, during the hot season, in 

nat, sa san‘ ty tracts which are unequally heated by the sun; 

such as the burning of a prairie; or vol- 

canic fires, These give rise to rapidly ascending columns 

of heated air. In their contact with other columns im- 

mense eddies, or _aeewinte are furmed. These carry up 

with them all substances of sufficient mobility. If new 
these are struck by a terrific gale, the whole mass of rap 

are carried forward mt 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS: JUNE. Compiled 
and Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. 170 pp. 75cents. Special Edition, $1.00, 


June had been a comparatively neglected month in the 
field of poetry until a very recent date, and it remained for 
Leigh Hunt to snatch it from its obscurity as a theme for 
poetic song. His verses ‘‘To June” appear on page 9 The 
volume opens with an exquisite description of the season in 
“Under the Willows,” - & Russell Lowell. Then 
Holmes follows with a tribute to the days when the birds 
flash on their return trips te our aw oe clime, and 
Longfellow sings an appropriate song in the character of 
June. Among the older poets who sing to the giory of our 
month of roses, whose selections are included in this mono- 
graph, are Wordsworth, Lander, Bryant, Spencer, Herrick, 
Shelley, and a host of others of less fame. There are sev- 
eral contributions which meet the public for the first time: 
‘The Tulip Tree in Blos:om,’’ bv H. N. Powers; “ A June 
Lily.” by R. K. Munkittrick, of Puck; ‘‘ June Love Song,” 
by Miss Charlotte F. Bates; “‘ June Harmony,” by Clinton 
Scollard; ‘‘ June,’ by Ernest W. Shurtleff; and “A June 
Evening,” by Miss Florence S. Brown, are the most note 
worthy. Paul Hamilton Hayne has the place of honor in 
the book, with some pretty verses on “June.” Among 
other prominnet contemporary writers we find, Edwin 
Arnold, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. Jane Goodwin Austin, 
James Berry Bensil (died on February 3, 1886), Mrs. Mary 
E. Blake, Robert Browning, John Vance Cheney, Helen 
Gay Coue, Edgar Fawcett, Dora Read Goodale, Charles L. 
Hildreth, W. D. Howells, Lucy Larcom, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Lonise Chandler Moulton, Nora Perry, Oscar 
Wilde, and Constance Fenimore Woolson. The book is 
printed on good paper and bound uniform with the rest of 
series; but there is a special edition bound in half white 
vellam cloth, with pink cloth back, designed for wedding 
presents, as June is the ‘“ wedding month.” 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Caroline B. Le Row. New 
pom : am & Maynard. 256 pp. 90 cents ; to teachers, 
cents. 


We find in this book all sorts of literary selections appro- 
priate for reception days, holidays, memorial days, concert 
and musical recitations, and dialogues for all occasions. 
They are all fresh, brief, and from only the best sources. 
The best mag:zines and high class literary papers in the 
country have been drawn upon, and among the authors 
represented are seen such names as Bryant, Emerson, 
Holmes, Longfellow, James Rassell Lowell, Whittier, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Rev. H. W. Beecher, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Will Cariton, Alice Cary, Wolstan Dixey (editor of 
TREASURE TROVE), Margaret Sangster, Horace Scudder, 
Tennyson, Mrs. A. D.T. one w A Wordsworth, and others 
of great prominence. The variety includes both poetry and 
prose. All the selections are in harmony with class-room 
work, and each has as an underlying sentiment either a les- 
son in simplicity, good sense, or sound morality, or all com- 
bined. Besides the miscellaneous pieces, and selections for 
poets’ birthdays, there are over a dozen which are specially 
adapted to concert recitation, and several more appropriate 
pieces for Decoration Day, Thanksgiving Day, mas 
and New Year’s. The book is printed in the regular size 
type and bound in cloth in conspicuous colors, with 
edges. 


HINTs ON LANGUAGE. In Connection with Sight-Reading 
and Writing in Primary and Intermediate Schools. By 
S. Arthur Bent, A.M. oston: Lee & Shepard. 

In most primary schools “language exercises”’ are now 
found on the program, but much of the work given to the 
sudject is unsystematic and often unsuccessful because 
there had been no text-book to guide. Hints and directions 
abound but no systematically arranged series of steps. 
This want is here supplied. Beginning with the reading 
* lesson of the very first day in school, the author shows by 
the development or word method how the child is taught 
to recognize words, to write them, and to use them cor- 
rectly in conversation; what ground may be covered in a 
given time; the vocabularies of the first, second, third, 
fourth, an. fifth months, which apie Grade I. The 
second year, Grade IT., begins with sight-reading and takes 
up spelling, language, picture lessons, letter-writing, con- 
versation, dictation, and number. In Grade III. a program 
for each day in the week is given and hints on the language 
work of each study to be pursued through the year. In 
grades IV. and V. hints are given for the use of the diction- 
ary, the teachers’ _o and oral methods in various 

el exercises on the camel and elephant. 

Letter-writing receives due attention. At the close of the 

book two vaiuable list of books are given, one ‘* Books of 

Authority on Topics Suitable for Language Exercises,’ the 

other ‘‘The Teachers’ Consulting Library,” which con- 

tain all of the most important educational works. 





ALLEN’s Forty LESSONS IN PRACTICAL DOUBLE ENTRY 
BooK-KEEPING. By George Allen. Newbern, N. C.: 
Geo. Allen. $1.50. 


This is the second edition of ‘‘ Allen’s Forty Lessons,” 
issued six months after the first, which met with much 
favor, The work was prepared at the counting-room desk, 
from mercantile books in actual use in business, which 
would of itself indicate practicability, and it is ted to 
make clear the science of accounts, and the principles of 
double entry book-keeping. 

(ne subject has been condensed so as to render it possi- 
ble to introduce it into the most crowded school curricu- 
lam, without comming too large a portion of the valua- 
ble time of the pupils. In an ordinary school term of forty 
weeks, one lesson per week completes the course. 


MODERN FIsHERS OF MEN. A Tale of the Various Sexes, 
Sects, and Sets of Chartville Church and Community. 
By Geo. L. Raymond. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


One almost concludes while reading the opening chap- 
ters of this interesting story, that the writer has set out 
with the intention of ridiculing things sacred 
pastor of the Chartville Church is made to appear as an ob- 
seq leous srcophest, trying to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of his wealthiest parishioner: the staid ma- 
oes the ee who eave miss le gevchtere, as 
urtful, maneuvering mammas; a gay, dashiug captain 
who makes no pretensions to whatever eS = moat 
admirable young man. But it turns out that the pastor’s 
is the very common 


. The young 


weakness nothing more serious than 
one, even among pastors, of falling in love with a very prety are 


young lady, the daughter of the wealthy parishioner. And 
the ~ captain is led by a predisposition to the same kin 
of weakness, into performing the offices of a consistent 
Christian. But as he really becomes a sincere one, con 
victed of the truth of what “ circumstances” compel him 
to say and do, he cannot be accused of hypocrisy. On the 
other hand, a very d ble rival, who plays the h 
crite most zealously for the attainment of several desirable 
objects—the young lady included—is found out, and com- 
a by public indignation to depart, leaving the young 

y and al) the other desirable objects, in possession of the 
gay. good captain. The conclusion is happy, and leaves 
the reader well pleased with the cleverness and orthodoxy 
of the author. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. By Hutcheson Macaulay 
Posnett, M.A., LL.D., F.L.S. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.75. 

The word “ literature,” Mr. Posnett says, “has come 
to resemble an old bag stuffed out and burst in a hundred 
places by all kinds of contents, so that we hardly know 
whether it could not be made to hold anything ‘ written’ 
from today’s newspaper or the latest law reports, to 
Assyrian inscriptions, the picture writings of the Aztecs, 
or the hieroglyphics of Egypt.” Rather hesitatingly, be- 
cause of the conflicting views of learned writers, but still 
with the convictions gained by careful study, the author 
defines literature ‘‘ consisting of works which. whether in 
prose or verse, are the handicraft of imagination rather 
than reflection, aim at the pleasure of the greatest possible 
aumber of the nation rather than instruction and practical 
effects, and appeal to general rather than specialized knowl- 
edge.’ He then procee is to treat of the principle of literary 
growth, the comparative method of literature, clan litera- 
ture, literature of the city commonwealth, world literature, 
and national literature. The ‘ motive power,” so to speak, 
of all literature, he says, is sympathy, therefore the deepen- 
~ and expansion of sympathy between man and man is 
attended by literary progress. 

The treatment of the subject is logical ; the views, though 
comparatively new, well substantiated by illnstrations 
from the entire field of historical science; and the con- 
clusion impartial. 


CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBKARY: No. 19. Thoughts on the 
Present Discontent, and Speeches. By Edmund Burke. 
No. 20, The Battle of the Books, and other Short Pieces. 
By Jonathan Swift. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents 
each ; $5.00 per year. 

There was abundant cause for “discontents’’ in England 
at the time this pamphlet appeared, and it produced quite 
asensation. It was the beginning of a series of weighty 
political utterances which had a strong influence in correct- 
ing many of the abuses then prevalent. But their value 
did not cease with the evils that called them forth. They 
are masterpieces of political wisdom and eloquence, which 
the statesman of to-day waits within his reach. 

‘The Battle of the Books ” needs no further introduc- 
tion to English readers. The ‘other Short Pieces” are 
‘* A Meditation upon a Broomstick,” “ Predictions for the 
Year 1708,” ‘‘ Bancis and Philemon,” ‘‘The Logicians 
Refuted,’”’ “‘Cacdemus and Vanessa,” “Stella's Birthday,” 
‘* Prayers on the Death of Stella,” and several other well 
known products of the Dean’s pen. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS: APRIL. Compiled 
and edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D, Lothrop & 
Co. 75 cents. 

We are here introduced to volume No. 5 of the series by 
Mr. Adams. The selections form a complete round of 
poetic thought and sentiment consistent with the peculiar 
characteristics of the month, and include many of the 
favorites by the best authors. Mr. Frank Dempster has 
contributed a fine quatrain for the title e, and there are 
original poems by Mr. J. B. Kenyon, we * > 
Houghton, and Mrs. Jane Goodwin Austin. Seve are 
truly blossom-scented, and others are completely saturated 
with April showers. Among the most prominent writers 
represented are, Whittier, Phoebe and Alice Cary. lane 
fellow, Chaucer, Shakespeare, James Russell Lowell, T. B. 
Aldrich, Edwin Arnold, Clinton Scollard, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Herrick, Jean aw Holmes, Andrew Lang, 
and erson. It has an index of authors, giving the date 
of the birth, and in case of the death, that date also of each 
representative. 


HoLtp uP Your HEApDs, GIRLS! 


By Annie H. Ryder. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 200 pp. $1.00. 

Sound, practical advice, put in a sensible way, is the 
feature to be noticed arches mat the eleven chapters of 


which this book consists. In the opening chapter, the 
author dwells upon the advantages of knowing “‘ how to 
talk,” and she defines the facination of some people’s talk 
as a compound of heartiness, thoughtfulness, and sympa- 
thy. Another chapter full of meat is entitled, ‘‘ How to 
Make the Most of Work;” and in one entitled, ‘‘ What Can 
I do?” she suggests various occupations which might be 
made profitable, such as silk culture, poultry raising, — 
serve and pickle making, etc. The book contains other 
sections upon what to study, how to get acquainted with 
nature, English literature and other studies, the common- 
place, moods, womanliness, girls and their friends, and 
youths and maidens, in each of which are to be found words 
and suggestions which deserve to be well studied and re- 
membered. The book is well printed and neatly bound in 
cloth, and would make an spasensiate prize for girls who 
are just finishing their school days. 


WARpD’s GRADED LESSONS IN LETTER WRITING AND BUSI- 
= Forms. New York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & 
0. 


One of the most important things for a youn person to 
learn is how to write a letter properly. any a — has 
spent his time in school learning obs as wo and slants and 
gone out into life unable to put a letter together in present- 
able shape. Then there are pasiness forms which one 
is called upon to use more or less. They consist y of 
set phrases arranged: in definite order, the form of which 
} eg familiar only by repeated observation and repro- 

In these books both of these subjects are taught by, first, 
presenting the ideas which they contain in the 
‘ form for the fae oh. copy ; reg by 
Ene eas 


the mere mechanical structure and dealing with forms of 
e In is continued 
by models for formal notes of invitation answers, and 
business correspondence is taken up. Business forms are 
continued by 4 notes, due-bills, drafts, and bills 
of exchange. he fourth and last book of the series is well 
cal for reviewing the work gone over and for culti- 
vating variety of expression and originality of thought. 
Each number contains rules for punctuation and the use of 
> and questions and directions for the teacher. 

a age yey not only ie ae adapted oe ™ 
schoo ut for young people just starting or 
start in business, they will prove valuable for rr 


A HaAnp-Book oF ENGLISH History. Based on the Lec- 
tures of the late M. J. Guest, and brought down to the 
Year 1880, with a Supplementary Chapter upon English 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century. By Francis H. 
Underwood, A.M. 


The Eugiet poole who attended the London “College 
for Men and Women” were long entertained, and profited 
by the lectures of M. J. Guest upon English tory. 

ere was a Christian spirit, a sympathy with the op- 
pees oh ideal of justice and order, and, withal, a 
shness and originality about these lectures that made 
them of great educational value, not only to the English, 
but to the ge everywhere, and especially to American 
youth. But in order to adapt these lectures to readers on 
this side of the Atlantic, “the point of view” had to be 
changed. Pupils in our schools could not appropriately 
of Queen Victoria as ‘‘our gracious Queen,” nor 

) fully in Mr. Guest’s outbursts of national pride 
contemplating some of E d’s glorious achievments. 
More than this, many phrases which sound none too full to 

the audience of an animated speaker, when spread out 
on the cold page appear io superfluous. All this made 
the entire reconstruction of the work a peceeaety, This has 
been well and carefully done by Mr. Francis Underwood, 
who has also filled out the gaps between the lectures in 
some pisces and continued the sae from where Mr. 
Guest left off—the reign of George III., down to 1880. The 
work supplies a place filled by no other book, and will prove 

a@ most valuable addition to our school or home libraries. 


THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE POETS: May. Compiled 
and edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. 75 cents. 


A feature in each number of this series thus far has been 
the publication or two, or three, or more original poems, 
which give added value to the collection: and this volume 
is no exception to the rule. The title page bears an appro- 
priate stanza contributed by Mrs. Mary E. Blake, and there 
are other original pieces included, by Willis Boyd Allen 
Mrs. Jane Goodwin Austin, William Hamilton Hayne, an 
Mrs. M. G. Meteyard. Most of the pieces are familiar to 
readers of Englisb standard and current try, but there 
are others which Mr. Adams has unearthed m out-of- 
the-way places, and here presents to the public eye. The 
volume is beautifully printed and tastefully bound, uni- 
form with the other volumes of the series. 


REPORTS. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
a Se CoLUMBIA, 1884-85. 8S. D. Pope, B. A., Superin- 
tendent. 


A uniform plan has been followed in the compilation of 
these provincial reports, that of dividing them into three 
parts. The first is a generalized report or summary of 
educational matters, with suggestions, recommendations, 
and comments, in which we are pleased to see that he 
speaks of the teachers being, as a rule, faithfnl in the 
performance of duty. Part IL. is a series of statistical 
tables, with a description of the districts, the date of their 
creation, and their boundaries. The third aon is comprised 
of several aupensioss giving the rules and regulations for 
the public schools and for the examination o teachers, re- 
ports of the district meetings, courses of study, a list of cer- 
tified teachers in the province, and the provincial roll of 
honor of pupils for 1 . 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 
1885, William Crockett, Chief Superintendent. 


A general report of educational matters, giving the pro- 
oonien of the population at school, the percentage of at- 
tendance, the average ies of teachers, average period 
of service of teachers, the work accomplished at the normal 
school and the teachers’ institute, and a historical sketch 
of education in the province, comprises Part I. Part IT. in- 
cludes a number of statistical tables upon financial mat- 
ters. etc. Part III. is made up of the reports of the princi- 
- of the provincial nor school, the several district 

nspectors and boards of trustees, the president of the 
university, and the superindendents of the institutions for 
the deaf, and dumb, aud blind. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF Nova ScorTIA, 
1885. David Allison, Superintendent. 


Thirty-five is the were occupied in the general 
report which forms part I. The superintendent first pre- 
sents an abstract of educational matters, with qunevaliasd 
statistics, after which he makes many valuable suggestions 
and comments upon the course of studies in the common 
schools and academies, and upon school matters generally. 
There are thirty more taken up with statistical tables, 
and about one hundred and twenty with the —s 
Appendix A is a report of the provincial normal school; B 
reports of the district ins rs; C, the chairman’s and 
supervisors’ reports of the schools of Halifax; D, of the 

versities and colleges of Nova Scotia; and E, of provin- 
cial institutions for the deaf and dumb, and the blind. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PRINCE Ep- 
WARD ISLAND, 1885. D. Montgomery, Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education. 


we find the same plan followed as in other 
educational reports. Part I, the general 

Martian, ot Sa mice 

ns on, - 

incorporated with “th 


by calling for both the | tute. 
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he has just studled ;£ 
the forms he just s : third, by. 
ideas and the expressions. 

In the first book of this series the business forms pre- 
sented are geo hag three kinds of bills. od pees ond 
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In various Styles of Binding, with 
and without Patent Index. 


“An invaluable companion in eve 
School and at every Fireside. ie 





ALL IN ONE 





Webster is Standard Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court, and in the Gov’t Printing 
Office. It # have been made for 
Get the Best. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U. 5S. A. 


has been selected in every case where State Pu 


Schools. Nearly all the school books used are based on Webster. 


~ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Recommended bx the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 mot and by leading 


The Attention of School Offieers, and others, is 
directed to the fact that in purchasing the latest issue 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more illus- 
any other American Dictionary, 


s=/A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Containing over 25,000 Titles, 
with their pronunciation and a vast amount of other in- 
formation, (Just added, 1885) and 


rl BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Giving pronunciation of names 
and brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 
also various tables giving valuable information. 
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q? Teachers’ Bureau. Ce 
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Supphes Professors, Teacoers, Governesses, Mu- 
sici-ne, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churehes. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cash.ere to Business Firr:s. 
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320 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
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Books The WELKIN RINGS! 


The Literary Coup D’Etat, full particulars of which were given in a recent 
issue of this paper, wakes the echoes once more! One book-seller, away out in Kansas, writes for 1, 000 copies 
of the specimen volume offered. A handsome $3.00 half Morocco bound volume for 50 cents ! 


Strange if it did not go. 

** Will you never stop, or do 
you intend to bankrupt the country by 
converting all the money in it into 
books? Well, just go ahead, if you think 


Listen ! ssSeiseie 


$1.00, for which send me * * * *,”—A. T. Creco, Claverack, N. Y. 

** It is a marvel of cheapness.”—Enquirer, Philadelphia. 

“In style worthy of Irving, at asurprisingly cheap rate, 
almost like giving it away.”—T7imes, Hartford, Conn. 

** We advise every one of our readers to take advantage of 
this exceptional offer. The book is easily worth four times the price.”’— 
Golden Rule, Boston, Mass. 

‘*A remarkable opportunity. A handsome edition for a 
merely rominal price.’'—Herald, Rochester. 

** Mechanical excellence and marvelous cheapness.” —Evan- 
gelist, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘Irving received yesterday. I am delighted with them, and 
shall owe many pleasant hours to you ; had not expected such good, pretty 
bindings. It almost seems too good to be true, that all these books belong to 
me, when I have wished for them so many times, but knew it would be too 
expensive a luxury for me to indulge in.”"—-Anna L. Taomas, Springfield, Mo. 

‘No one need desire a finer edition of Irving’s works than 
this.""—Methodist Recorder. Pittsburgh. 

‘* This is a rare chance to obtain choice books for very little 
money.” —Transcript, Portland, Me. 





Of course the price would be ridiculous and ruinous, but for the benefit of the advertising. 


** When the superior style of this edition is considered, it is 
& marvel of cheapness even in this age of cheap books." Lutheran Ob- 
server, Philadelphia. 

** At the ridiculous price of 50 cents ! 


We hope many of our 
readers will send for it. 


"—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

‘It is a rare opportunity.”—Gospel Banner, Augusta, Me. 

** Tilustrating to what excellence the art of book-making 
bined with ch of price, has attained.—Democrat and Chronicle, 


Rochester, N. Y. 

1S and “‘Knickerbocker's History of New York,” are 

just published in style worthy of this most widely 

celebrated and universally honored of American authors. The two books to- 

gether form one of the nine volumes of his works just issued. The type is 

large, leaded, beautiful; the two volumes bound in one comprise 606 pages: 

the binding is half Moroceo, marbled edges. The only other edition in the 

market that at all compares with this or rivals it, is advertised by the pub- 

lisher at $3.00 per vofume. 

MY PRICE when sold in sets of nine volumes, is $8.00, 

a little lessthan $1.00 per volume. 1 propose to offer this single speci 

men volume until September 1, 1886, for the price (if it can be called a 
price) of 50 cents, by mail, post-paid. 


If you want to complete your set after you have received 
this volume, you can do so by paying the additional price for the set. 





Is the offer that calls forth such responses : 
WASHINGTON IRVING's ‘‘The Sketch Book” 


ILLUSTRATED CATAIOG UE, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue, free. The best literature of the 


world at the lowest prices ever known. 


Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl Street, New York. 


The Aiden Book Co.: Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 4% Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. (Mention this paper, 








R OFFICE OR LIBRARY 
be a Complete and Reliable 





describing these 
737 6th ave.. 


Ta Brockiya at 838, 860 Fulton St., 4 Court St , 217 Atiantio ’ Ave.. 
Broadway, a %. C. Anderson, G. P. A., 16 and 18 Exchange Place, N. Y. City 


SUMMER HOMES FOR TEACHERS. 


There are thousands of most delizhtful places for teachers to spend their vaca- 
tions in, located on the line of the Ontario and Western R. 
high, mountainous and beautiful region ; no malaria, nor mo 
board are low : railroad fares are very reasonable. Excursion tic 

This section is a 2 8 goeet favorite with teachers. 


R. Most of these are ina 
uitoes. The rates of 
ets good for 30 days. 

A pamphlet “ ee’ Homes” 

may be had free in N. Y. City at 227, 368, 1323, Broadway 
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Promptly provines for 





Se 
Kindergarten rial, 


Ss nS. Oe 


Reliable Teachers 


Families, Schoo! 

leges led Teachers pare superes with P. 

Choulars of Good Schools Free to Parents 
hool rented and sold. ‘School and 


Broad 
New York City. 


NOTICE. 


We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 


filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 
Th: Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


Col- 
tions. 


way and 4th Ave. 





TEACHERS 





We have on our books numerous “ calls” for 
teachers for 


Reale ant Gaae| PRINCIPAL WANTED. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED. 


I will locate a good teacher in a country town- 
school—two teac 20 m. from N. Y., Central 
N. J., for 4 per cent first Sik year's any. I repre- 
sent no Agency. Address 


TEACHER, SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 












Continental Publish Co. 5 








SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 

Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department ; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 


tions. Circular and application form sent free. 
A, B. FANNIN, Manager, 


25 Clinton Place, N. ¥. City. 





HE ublishers of THE JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 





they may send them specimen copies. 


E4 DERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ae JOURNAL when communi- 


be likely to be interested, are sent them that 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


From W. A. Epwarps, Norwa'k, 
Ct. Jone ist, 1886. * levlied on ‘ur. 
E. R.Pepnover, of East Orange N. 
J, May 20th, and had an inter 
view wih tne Schoo! Board. I 
% have just received e dispatch an- 
nouncing my election at a salary 
of 61.006. ladmire your wey of 
dotne business, and think it most 
ratisfactory to all cone ee L 
bad only been reg'stered wep ze 
six weeks when made a pati 
tory engagement 

A B. Davie, Spencer. N. Y.. May 31, 1886, “Last 





From 
Friday i was elecred princtpal at ‘port He nry, and on 


oe followings ong principal at Salamanca, bo h at 
$1,200. I acor tbe latter. Please send me state 
ment Cand ( will remit.” 
DON'T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 
aa _ ulare. epotication blank, specimen photo- 
gree etc.. send stamp t. adress as above. Send also 
or . Siee et Beoks on Pedegogy. 


,.DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS : 


| 
‘Southern School Agency. 


(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 
1. Procures Competent Teachers for Schools 
jand Families without charge. 2. Supplies 
TEACHERS seeking positions with suitable places 








at small cost. For rticulars ad . with 
stamp, 5. 5S. W OOLWINE, Propr., 26 South 
Cherry 8St., Nashville. Tenn. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces to colleges. schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or ad 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Texas Teachers’ Agency. 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 


WILKINS & MCGUIRE, Managers, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


REFERENCES: C. W. ” Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y, 
A. B. Watkins, Ph. D., Albany, N. Y. B. M. Baker. 
State Supt. Austin, T exas. 


THE ~Aleant TEACHFRS’ AGENCY 


Toone Assists tomcat in Seinen weak - 
tions. Our ex’ensive SCHOOL FURNISHING busi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 
ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 
THE USUAL CHARGES. 

Application Form and full yom to any 
address. W. A. oe O., cere, y. 


500 Broadway. Albany, 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 
HI ts an old and reliable ney and bas been un 
usually successful in su ying teacbers with po- 
sitions and schools = teac 
“Your and pr 


oun 4 Twelve hours de 

to snother man.’ a , 4. TRIPP, 
sity of lowa. 
testimontais to 




















secured Pro- 

» 10 Our or for Mr. 
woulg have given it 
*t Central Univer- 
Send f “Lepr jon form and list of 
LB. LA 2 pee Mapa Seer: 
Allentown, Pa. 





of| VACATION EMPLOYMENT ! Psa 


‘Teachers 
if + dane are willing to work ver | Summer we havo 


WiLMoT’c. CASTLE 2 °00.. ' Rochester, N. Y. 








SO WiiWii Es Ee SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Fourth Year's Session “2°? Cit 


MOSES TRUE BROWN 


2a cone FIVE WHERE. SeuSonts withing tof 


ches BS 


of Boston. 


_The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION 


= eee Ie THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF iF mura = Fi 


a7 ~ aice, Gesture, and Speech 


a its fourteenth year, October 
886, we ro enne and one year's courses, 
of Complete 


thought t and 
TROL B WN, Principel. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


COATED TONGUE, 
SOUR STOMACH, 
BILIOUS HEADACHE, 


Youu FEEL UGLY. 


If you are troubled with 
CONSTIPATION, 
SLEEPLESS NIGHTS, 
HACKING COUGH, 


Yowll be UNHAPPY. 


IF YOUR EYES ARE YELLOW, 

YOUR HEART PALPITATES, 

YOUR SIDE AND BACK AND SHOUL- 
DERS PAIN OR ACHE, 

BA ‘bg FACE 18 FLUSHED AND SPOT- 


YOUR ABDOMEN HARD AND TENDER, 


Yow ll be ALARMED. 


When the fact is, all + a things are only 
functional disorders, which 


CAN BE REMOVED 


BY THE TIMELY USE OF 


SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


DR. ~ DR. SCHENCK?’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TA MAN: 


WH2 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














CHGACO, RO 


ber lin 
——a ae West, 
on ly. true middle link jn that transcontinental 7 
= »h invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 
The Rock Island main line and branches inctude Chi- 
ae Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
in Illinois; Davenport, Mi 
W: asitington, F Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskal , West 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianol interset, 
lantle, Apenws le, Audubo n, Harlan, Gut Oe 
Gor uncil Bluff, ' n sowes j, Gallatin. ‘Trenton, wham] 
Jameron an nsas n Misso' Leavenwo! 
and Atchison, in ES Ibert Le a, iiapespolis aad 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; 


Watertow my in 
hundreds of intermediate citi ties, towns and in Dakota and 


The Great Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Satet to those whe 
travel over it. Its roadbed is th ballasted. I 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid on ty 
of stone and iron. Its rollin k is perfect as 

skillcan makeit. It has all ee safety ipevience pr that 
mechanical | ~~ has me ande key | 
valuable. lts practical operation wd ocacting. ie fae 
me ate ones Giseipiine strict exacting. “the 
ury_o 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Saleego and the » Migsoust 
River consist of comfortabie Da: 4 Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleepin; Gars, elegant 
Dining Sass prosidin excellent meals, and—between 

Chic: ‘Atchiso ansas Ci 


ago, Bt mand Ki 
Reclin ning Chair 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chic: and Minne. 
apolis =e yh: in to Ger =x nee ee — Le ———- : 


n dal 
calitios and, hunting 13 “fishing 
M o rick weet Rel 





ty— 


Lafayette 
enworth, Kansas 
tein, intermediate ~ Sriner 


oreetals families 
als and em: 
il cou 
Ti Ma 


loyes 0 


ae onsose0 co § £2 98.30 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 


—STEAMERS- 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Line on the Hudson River 
Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
41, North River, foot of Canal Street w 


8 
day at6 P.M. Tickets ete sold and chee! 
to all ts. a ary W 4 
BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. -, OF On arri 
the North, West and East. 


of trains from 
Jd, H. ALLAIR#, General Ticket Agent, Pier 


= tore Riv Wid Shacni York. 

















THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The numereus friends of Mr. George R. 
Cathcart will be glad to hear that he has 
returned from Paris in perfect health. 
While there he underwent a complicated 
surgical operation in his throat which 
proved entirely successful. The skill of 
the French surgeons is well-known, and it 
is due to them that Mr, Cathcart has been 
enabled to resume his very responsible 
work of directing the large business inter- 
ests of Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, 
& Co., of which firm he is a member, 


Teachers and educators will be decidedly 
interested in the new card of the Southern 
Educational Bureau, of Montgomery, Ala., 
of which Supt. A. B. Fannin is the efficient 
and trustworthy manager. Ex-State Sup- 
erintendent McElroy, of that state, says of 
Capt. Fannin : 

** He is doubtless more familiar with the 
system, and the county and city superin- 
tendents and teachers any man in the 
state. He is a gentleman of high integrity 
and of fine business qualifications. His 


experience and capacity especially fit him 
for the enterprise. " 





Friends having business in New York 
City will find the Grand Union Hotel, on 
i Street, op —_ the Grand Central 

t, one of the best of the many hotels 

e city. It has recently been refitted 
ate throughout, and its accommoda- 
tions are all first-class. Its manager, Mr. 
W. D. Garrison, is always attentive to the 
wants of his guests and insists that the 
same attention shall be shown by every 
employee under him. We have tried the 
Grand Union on many occasions for a 
number of years past, and can cordially 
recommend it and its genial host to our | 
friends, when either pleasure or business 
calls them to the metropolis. 


Solid Comfort. 


After a hard day’s work in the office, 
the store, the counting-room, or the study, 
nothing is so instrumental in resting one 
in the evening as a comfortable easy chair. 
We do not mean a chair which simply 
looks comfortable, but one that is really 
comfortable. We have been the fortun- 
ate possessor of one of the latter class for 
some weeks, and have taken solid com- 
fort in it many an evening. It is a chair 
finely upholstered, with exceedingly com- 
fortable springs, a high back always wait- 
ing to rest the head, a reading attachment 
for holding a book, and a foot-rest which 
can be adj to many positions, Bya 
sim le movement the back of this chair 
changed to almost any angle, from 
an pag to a very reclining position. 
It is thus a perfect chair, a willing servant 
to every mood or whim of the occupant ; 
and under all circumstances will be made 
comfortable. Did you ask where i may 
get one? They are manufactured by the 

uburg Manufacturing Co., 145 North 8th 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn., who will send 


stamp. 


“Strong is death oad strong is sin,” 
wrote the poet; and we all know how 
true this is, and we also know that the 
Or an of wickedness cannot be washed out 

mortal agency ; yet it is a comfort 
fr: ect that the spots, and specks, and 
dirt that accumulate through the contacts 
of our earthly and temporal existence may 
be entirely cleansed by a liberal applica- 
tion of La Belle uet Soap, manufac- 
tured by Mr. Chas. 8S. Higgins, and for 
sale by all first-class grocers and drug- 
gists. 

Now is the time when teachers are long- 
ing to be off and away into the mountains; 
thousands will see the glorious White 
Mountain region of New D grahine and 
many will go to Bar Harbor to attend the 
American tute of Instruction which 
will be in session there early in July. All 
these travelers will be interested in the in- 
auguration of a double daily service on the 
.| famous Fall River line of boats between 
-|New York and Boston. So popular has 
this line become that the management has 
found it expedient to put in commission, 
for the summer season, June 

steamers of t 


7 

Brisoh , Proven, and Old C 
ton a da ot hss 
Saat the usual advan- 





will carry a 


in the Grand | 


catalogues upon application, enclosing a Inga 


—_—_—__—— 


sees = 
nnn aan” 


CS 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a Jer-fectly pure 
soap may be made, I, therefore, un cae “er 





mend to ladies and ta, the comm in general 
the employment of your pure ‘ “La Belle toilet 
adulterated article.” 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


Summer Dress Goods. 
James M’Creery & C0., 


Offer, previous to their regular Summer In- 
Suntory: extrac Dress 








rdinary bargains in 


2 ts variety of fancy suitings at 50c., 
75c., G1, and ¥1,.25 per yard; reduced from 
$1, $1.25, $2 and $2.25 per yard respec- 
tively. 

Also offer 1,000 yards printed china pon- 

e silks—dark colors—at 75c., per yard re- 

uced from #1 25, 


BROADWAY AND il1th ST., 
New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


- STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & €0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth ee Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish oa Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


Ripping. 

Good - Sods ‘received and returned by mail and cx- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
city limits 
rend for Circular and Price List. 








A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 
And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16c. 
A FELT TiIpDy! 


And Imperes ; Bats Silk p ree it, ~- a. 
Hig ” mor 
er to Satin, Plush an Velvet i eces, Pits the. 
struction mps. 


2c. 8 
Book. How to Use Fancy Wor Materiats, for 10¢, 


All t in tnis advertisement = Ate stam (84e.) 
Address J. F. INGALLS, 


BEFORE YUU BUY A BICYCLE 
Dayton, t Ohio, tor large tuetrated Prtes po) oY 


Kew SECOND- 
hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated 








RHMACY&CO., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th &t., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FLNISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 
TLONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74Cc. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET 
PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS 
BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN- 
POOL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF 
GOODS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATTENTION. 

SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 


READY AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and of 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY'S 


Skirt Supporting 





Hh " 
AUS, 
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AT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., Kew York. 
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Chronic 


Catarrh destroys the sense of smell and 
taste, consumes the cartilages of the nose, 
and, unless properly treated, hastens its 
victim into Consumption. It usually in- 
dicates a scrofulous condition of the sys- 
tem, and should be treated, like chronic 
ulcers and eruptions, through the blood. 
The most obstinate and dangerous forms 
of this disagreeable disease 


Can be 


cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **I 
have always been more or less troubled 
with Scrofula, but never seriously until 
the spring of 1882. At that time I took a 
severe cold in my head, which, notwith- 
standing all efforts to cure grew worse, 
and finally became a chronic Catarrh. 
It was accompanied with terrible head- 
uches, dea s, a continual coughing, and 
with great. soreness of the lungs. My 
throat and stomach were so polluted with 
the mass of corruption from my head 
that Loss of rr panies Dyspepsia, and 
Emaciation totally unfitted me for _busi- 
ness. I tried many of the so-called spe- 
cifics for this disease, but obtained no 
relief until L commenced taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilii. After using two bottles of 
this medicine, I noticed an improvement 
in my condition, When I had taken six 
bottles all traces of Catarrh disappeared, 
and my health was completely restored. — 
A. B. Cornell, Fairfield, lowa. 


For thoroughly eradicating the poisons 
of Catarrh from the blood, take 


’ 
Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla. It will restore health and vigor 


to decaying and diseased tissues, when 
everything else fails. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Catarrh 


Is usually the result of a negiected “cold 
in the head,” which causes an inflam- 
mation of the mucous menrbrane of the 
nose. Unless arrested, this inflammation 
produces Catarrh which, when chronic, 
becomes very offensive. It is impossible 
to be otherwise healthy, and, at the 
same time, afflicted with Catarrh. When 
promptly treated, this disease may be 


Cured 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
suffered, for years, from chronic Catarrh. 


My appetite was very poor, and I felt 
miserably. None of the remedies T took 
afforded me any relief, until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sursaparilla, of which I 
have now taken five bottles. ‘The Catarrh 
hus disappeared, and I am_ growing 
strong and stout again; my appetite has 
returned, and my health is fully restored. 
—Susan L. W. Cook, 909 Albany street, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 

4 was troubled with Catarrh, and all its 
attendant evils, for several years. I tried 
various remedies, and was treated by 
a number of physicians, but received 
no benefit until I commenced takin 
Ayer’s Sarsapurilla, A few bottles of 
this medicine cured me of this trouble- 
some complaint, and completely restored 
my health and strength.— Jesse Boggs, 
Holman’s Mills. Albermarle, N. C. 

If you would strengthen and invigorate 
your system more rapidly and surely than 

y any other medicine, use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It is the safest and most reliable of all 
blood purifiers. No other remedy is so 
effective in cases of chronic Catarrh. 





Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








BUTTON & OTTLEY, 








Mfre.. NEW YORK. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith,. Course, in Two Books, com- 

page Mental and Written. 
= Bieeee 7 a 
aroske'e Normal 

Brooks’s Geometr Sha nometry. 

Mrooks’s Philosophy ot Ari etic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
wenger. s Nor. Uuion System of Indust, 


Lyte’s ping and Blanks. 


H PEs CEA 


URANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
ae gt: +d Sixty-fifth 


GASH CAPITAL. Fund, owen 
Ressrrs for Capa Lass nd Claims, 1 Sess 88 


“GAsE SH ASSETS (618,116 08 
MARY OF ASSETS, 
Cash in 795 90 


245, 
Bonds & tate Stocks, (t 1st lien on Ripe S07, 550 Ov 
market 





DEER-GOT meat— Venison. 


THE flower show—A fashionable lady’s 
bonnet. 


The only thing a man ever loses b 
Lteainds fe hiidteell Glenn hard oont x 


When a man falls down his temper gen- 
erally gets up before he does. 


A fly is said to have 16,000 eyes. No 
real = / he is careless where he leaves his 
specs. 

‘All But” is the title of a new novel. 
The hero is not, as some might infer, a 
William Goat. 


Too much study is said to affect the 
mind. A teacher says he knows a number 
of cases where it would affect it very fav- 
orably, too 


“Too much absorbed in his business,” 
was the comment of a newspaper on the 
death of a brewer who was found drowned 
in a tank of his own beer. - 


IMPORTANT. 

When ron visit or leave New York City, save 
Bagcrage poeunge om and Carriage Hire, and 
stop at she ¢ Grand nion Hotel, Opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 

600 t rooms fitted up at a cost of one 
taillion do at $l1and upwards perday. Euro- 

Plan. Restaurant supplied with 
he best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
Families can live better for 
less money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 
other first-class hetel in the city. 


A little girl requested her father to take 
a bite of her large, mellow apple, and he 
did so heartily. The daughter gazed at 
the apple a ae ego and then asked : 

** Do you know, Papa, how I can tell that 
you are big without ooking at you?” 

‘* cannot say,” was the reply. 

“Tecan tell y the bite you took out of 
my apple,” she said, solemnly. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
— 1 & ak — ee SOOTHING over amie 9 al 


tas th CHILD, SOFTENS the at UMS, alla 

e eu 

CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST . 
. A BOTTLE. 


FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 CTS 
" pandeieon grounds—Church sites. 


Since LADIES HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap in their toilet, their per- 
sonal attractions have been multiplied, and it is 
seldom they are seen a with blotches and 

implies, or rough or skins. Sold by 

Grocers and Fancy ¢ Goods Dealers. 


HostiLe furniture—Armed chairs. 


Glenn’s Sulphur £oap neals and beauti fies, 2c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsOCorns, Bunions, Bc 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 260. 


THE water-mark—The blue ribbon. 











Sank & KR Stocks (m’ket val » tease 

. jue) 
state & City Bonds, (mar' 000 oc FINANCIAL. 

eee wane ca ick Jawuasy, 1508. $7,058 OF ould read the 

L f shoul 0 
Premiums unecilected & in hands of agents,358,290 30 INVESTORS S_bariness report of, Tix 
Real " 1.272,63377 | J. a Laxnp Mo an Co., Lomveenon, 

TOTAL. $7 618 11608 ii the ‘second we week of every mont os 

T. B. GREENE, Cuas. J. Mantis, Pi Pres. loaned @ 0 12 ver cent. Nota dollar lost. 
W.L. Biegiow, >; As’t Sec’s. bv A. HEaxp, Vice- 
E. G. Snow, Jr. H. Wasupurn, V.P. & Sec 
New York. January isthe ‘1886. 





tea VERY Latest, 
ane THE VERY seer. 


GONTAINING ALL THE MODERN (mPRovE- 
WENTS 10 METHOOS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AML BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
S2aTURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, FA. 


SCHOOL OOKS 


UCHT |= 
TEACHERS 


Goud una set of Bll the Sohost wish to 
dispose of and we will make an or tor cash oF 


Ww. H. KEYSER & Co.. 
Tenth and Arch Sts, Phila. 


en vende papers: 


CHURCH AND § 


Reversible Settees for 


KINDERGARTEN ee we 
490 Hudson St., New York. 
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Vacation Employment. 


Wanted a teacher at every Summer 
Normal School and Institute to represent 
our popular educational publications. 








LIBERAL PAY, 
Address at once sale 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
A. E. WINSHIP. 


The deme Adjustable Slate Cover 


FE a ame Best Slate Cover Made. 
Frame Slates and the “ Acme Cover,” 
oot Sat Pes De on Lao. : is, Chea 
ay hy, Noise 
wanted! Send for Circular and 
“OMAS. F. HAMMETT, 
24 Cornhill, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


During the summer vacation to introduce 





Paes 





our new and line of school books 
to the school and into the schools of 
E, | every county. terms to live men. 


Liberal 
Address JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y en 
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The American gO Com y, of Em. 
metsbarg, lowa, incorporated, with a pakdup capital of 
at with branche. at Huron and M ll, Da 


kota,offer first Mo e Farm ~~ in I MI 
kota, a nd Neb., bout Heinet mgepad ess - od Busorbes (poe 
anteed, Also 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds (obligations 





loans 
N. Y. It aiso Tesues Demand Certine: rumeenes f 
+ 9 oO Deposit ac’ 


per cent. interest, W for pamphlet and re! 
ome Office, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
E. 8. Ormeby, Pre... 150 Nassau ham 





T= publishers of the ScHOoL sepumay, 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 

they may send them specimen copies. 





Purity the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
Tenovate the whole system, ft is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (7?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliar 


CURE "tte DEAF 


THE 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 

ly restore the hearing, and perform the work a" the 
natural drum. Always in oy he + invisible to 
others 8 yee & 4 =e. QF cog : versation and 
eg Se beard —~ a e refer to those us- 
ing ear Reva for illustrated book with testimonials 


F. HISOUT r. At8 Broadway. N.Y. Mention this paper 








pas: W. N. HULL, of Cedar Falls 
(Iowa) State Normal School, will open 
next July,a BLACKBOARD SCHOOL 
or SCHUOL OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRA- 
TION, that teachers of Primary Reading, 
Phystology, Physics, and all subjects tap- 
able of Uustration may perfect their use of 
the crayon wpon a blackboard, Write him 
for particulars. 


Special Reduced Rates 


—FROM-— 


NEW YORK 
TOPEKA, 


AND RETURN, VIA 


Washington 8 B.&O. 


RATE, $36.00. 


t#- Purchase Tickets at 815 Broadway, 
New York. 


SAVE 


$5 


AND GO 








CUT RATES 


TO ALL POINTS 


West, Northwest, 
Southwest. 


Secure B. & 0. rates 
before purchasing 
your tickets, 


C. P. CRAIG, 


Gen. Eastern Pass. Agent, 


West 


VIA New York. 


Baltimore & OhioR R 














Through sleeping 
car daily, NEW 
YORK to 8st. 
LOUIS, NEW I 
YORK to CHICA- 
GO, and BOSTON 
to ST. LOUIS. 
RECLINING 
CHAIR CARES 
FREE are run be- 
tween CHICAGO 
AND KANSAS 
CITY, and 8ST. 
LOUIS and KAN- 
SAS CITY on all 
tr ns, 
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CALL AT THR 
DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. J. W. STEWART, 


Son wahable Work, | 7" 


for broken down 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


“Refers to A. 





R d trip tic! 


abash stations at Sip 


Fare. Teachers will see 


the above Ma 
that Re sao ae pt direct fy 4 Topeka from Michigan, 6 io, Indiana, | 


the East, they should 
J. 5. FOWLER, E.P.A. 


L. 8. a ee a 
7 South St., Phila, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


J.D. McBEATH, N.E.P.A. 
200 Washington Street, 


. BRECKENRIDGE, C.P.A, | F. OHANDLEE, G-P. 
A. M. Ez, St. Lout 


tables and all other information from 


¥. A. PALMER, G.A.P.D. 
108 emma 4 Chicago, 


Boston, 





HB, MCLELLAN, G.E.A* 
& T-A- | H.t323 Broadway, N.Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Edited by Wma. T. Harris, LL.D. 
Volume II, Now Ready. 


A History of Education. 


By F, V. N. PAINTER, or ROANOKE COLLEGE, Va. 


A work of great practical value to every teacher, as it exhibits the pedagogical 
principles, labors, and progress of the past more fully and impartially than any work 
yet published. The history of education, viewed from the standpoint of the histo 
of civilization, is traced in its relation with the social, political, and religious condi- 
tions of each country. Price, #1.50. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms made on class supplies, to 
Normal Schools, Teachers’ Reading Circles, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. (Ready Sept. 1.) 

The Elements of Pedagogy. Emerson E. Wurtz, LL. D., Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. 
A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of school education. 12mo., full 
cloth. Introduction price, $1.50, 

: McGUFFEY’S WORD LIST. 

More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons as found in 
the successive lessons in the books. Pronunciation indica by diacritical marks; the words 
divied into syllables; silent letters cancelled and accented sylinbles marked. 16mo., 80 pp. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 

ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Historws. Designed to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary forms of speech, with as littie reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar. Profusely lllustrated. Full cloth,12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c.; 


Exchange price, 20c. 
NEW CATALOGUE. 
Free to Teachers and School Officers. Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg 
criptive Uatalogue is now ready. It is illustrated with kh 
Warlre, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, SCHUYLER, RIDPATH, and MILNE. 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.,  }2;pondtrect'New York 


8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


PATENTED DECEMBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLET Stor Supplementary Work in Arithmetic 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D, 


NumberTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per dozen, 
Number Tablets, No. A, - - - ° i 
Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), per copy, 
Algebra Tabiets, Nos. I., Il., I11., per dozen, 
Each Tablet consists of 50 pages of examples, perforated and to be detached and handed in by 
upils,—with from five to fifteen pages of blank paper. 
Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


or Supplementary Work, arranged for schools of all grades, In twelve parts, each containing 
56 sheets; 50 sheets of from five to ten exercises to be written out on sheet below, which is per- 
forated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. Numbers 1, 2, 3 are beautifully illustrated with 
appropriate pictures. No. 2 contains 16 pages of Script, ny drawn and engraved for this 
series. Numbers 1 to 4 are also ruled on ascale of thirds, like copy-beoks, with double ruling 
Numbers 4 to 12 have single ruling, per dozen 86 cents, 

[3¥" Descripttve catalogue forwarded, on application, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 22 Bromfield Street, Boston 
327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 209 Wabash Ave , Chicago 





& Co.’s new complete des- 
of Drs. MoGurrery, Ray, 














The history of the world can be found in the history of a dozen names.— ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


Ready June ist. 
CREAT LIVES: A COURSE OF HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHIES. 
This work wit) be found to be of absorbing interest for the Behecl the et. the Library, and 


Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. FULL 
the General Reader. 


Without going v:inutely into the affairs of any particular country, the author selects some 
great life in a given epoch, and around it groups the important historical events—the habits, customs. 
and manners of the people; their social, political, religious, and intellectual life; and by vivid and 
interesting pen pictures, fixes history, ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, AND MODERN in the mind of 

e reader. 


It substitutes photographic sketches of genes meee and their deeds for the confused kaleidoscope 
resses 


which embraces too much, and imp: too e. 
The charming style in which this book 1s written will serve to awaken interest, fix attention 


and make the History lesson the favorite of all the studies. As a SUPPLEMENTARY READER it will 
- — of mecqenee interest ; its vivacious and pleasing narrative attracts the mind, and insures 
the results. 
TKACHER'S READING CIRCLES will here find a work that will yield them a rich harvest, 
whether considered as a general history. or read for is style or for general culture. 
Samples sent, post-paid, on receipt of the Introduction and olesale price, $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 87 Frantlin St, Boston, and 743 Broadway, New York, 
JAMES A. EDWARDS, General Western Ageot, DUBUQUE, lows. 


THE CYCLOSTY LE. 


2,000 Copies in Black. NoWashing. No Electricity. The latest and best dupli- 
cating process. Any one can use it. Especially adapted for Teachers, County 
Examiners, Institute Instructors. Send for sample of work and terms. 


J. W. FREEMAN, Cyclostyle Agency, 
SOUTH CHARLESTON, OHIO. 


MACMILLAN & C08 [Ep BGE'S 


SERIES OF py Ory oe 
xley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology.... 
LIQUID GLUE | 


Au y" 
Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical Geo; 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem, Chemistry 
Peo bo. the 
‘ R, 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry 
aR estan hr 
on 
Ouy sample Tin 














Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic 
*s Lessons in Elem. Physics 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in 
free on_application. ‘Can by 


ucational Catalogue sent 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





TY | of the largest cities, are engraved in large 
Standard 3 pd 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 
Cloth, eS 
4 1.25 


Barnes’ Element Geography. 
Barnes’ Complete Donameniny. 
The object in view in the soqgeration of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 
which, after all, is the Truest momy. 
THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 

Great attention has been paid to the Maps.; Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
They are full without crowding. Ali the names | Areas, isan important feature of the book. Syn- 
which form answers to questions, especially those | opsis, Topical Reviews and Language Les- 
sons are given at the end of each cha . The 
Bolletin of Recent Discoveries and Progress 
of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
oe up to date with every new editi 

n 


ion. 
e Appendix are given Areas, Populations, 
Heights of Mount 


Time, Comparative Latitude, 
Areas, lk levations, and 1emperature; Heads 
of River Navigation, Scale of Distances 
traveled in given time by rail or steamer, High- 
lands, Lowlands, neipal Seaports, and 8, Length of Kivers, 
Commercial Routes are all shown. and ouncing Vocabulary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


First Lessons in Physiology. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES AND FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS, 


If pom wish an elementary work which fully and truthfully complies 
with State Laws, req instruction in the physiological effects of 
Stimulants and Narcotics, and which in clear and simple manner gives 
the fundamental principles of physiology for the care of the health, you 
cannot do better than introduce “First Lessons in Physiolgy.” 160 
pages, 16mo., Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 


Send for Catalogue and specimen pages of our publications, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 
771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St.. New York. 


MESERVEY’S BOOK KEEPING. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY for High Schools. 
SINGLE ENTRY for Grammar Schools. 











Legally adopted for use in cities and towns in New England alone aggregating 


apopulation of over 2,800,000. 


Descriptive Circular sent on application. Specimen copy with reference to in- 
troduction on receipt of 50 cents for Single and Double Entry ; 30 cents for 
Single Entry. Address, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23,.Hawley Street, Boston. 


VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell &Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 


FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P, PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Transcript of Lessons 
in the Primary 1 of Grammar School No. 49, New York City. Parr i—The Human 
Body, pre 1.00. Pupil’s Edition, 36cents. Part Il—The A BC Reader, price 20 cents. 
Part Il {—Lessons in Plants, price $1.00. 

R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, says of the methuds used in this school:—* The results 
whatever their merits, were ce asto ing. The inteliectual drill of the children was abso- 
tutely perfect. There was something almost preter-naturai in the readiness with which they 
answcred every question that was pu tothem. They exploded as soon as they were touched : and 
their answers were always as defin't- and exact as if they had been revised by a committee of law- 
yers or mathemati ” Get the pwoks and learn how it is done. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 25 Voumes in One Constitute 








42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish The Teachers’ and Students’ 
COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 
Advanced Class-B-ok of British History. 12mo. 
Seni “zy iass-Book of British History. i2mo, cloth 3 
or : . . 4. 
History of the British Empire. 12mo,clotb, . 1.00| By H. B, Brown, G. D. LiInD, AND OTHERS 
Junior Cless-Book of British History. With copi- 
ous questions. 12mo. cloth . : 75 
Outlines of General History. 12mo, cloth. 
History of Rome. 12mo, cloth. . ° : ° 
History of Greece. 12mo, cloth ” ° e 
Great Events of amy § from the Beginning of 
the Carietian Era till the Pre-2nt Time. 12mo, 
History of English Literature. In a Series of Bio- 
graphical Scetches. 1%mo, cloth. ; oe. 


Grammar and Analysis 


MADE EASY AXD ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Is not only the most complete, but also the most 
ular work on Gramma 1 Diagrams et pub- 
. We have orders from nearly every te and 
Territory in the United States, and fom some foreign 
countries and islands of the seas. diagrams were 
ry 7 The ene eed ie 
erent sen‘ences diagramm 
. bt Line System,: oes 
ALL the sentences of Harvey’s Grammar (both old an 
new editions , except a few very easy sentences: also 
many dificult sentences from other 
Greene's Analysis, with 
difficult pointe in anaiysis parsing 
Sent paid so eay Scdrass on receipt of price. A 
dress the author, F. V. IRIS Institute In- 
structor, Lima, Allen Co., 0. 
t@ Prov. ¥. V. irish of Lima, Ohio, is competent to 
ee noes work in Teachers’ Institutes. He ts 


to lene h boo Paw? and 
ers. is book, Sear 
F ts 
" D. Brow: State 
, n, Com- 
«@” Agents wanted at every teachers institute. 


This book stands at the head of all works, for 
5 | the common school teacher, in practical useful- 

ness. Its e sale for the t four years, and 
growing avor, prove fact conclusively, 


THE ONLY CYCLOPEDIA 
for the common school teacher, and is always 
conte, always reliable. The “Library ” is no 
catch-penny question and answer affair. It is the 
work of teachers of t experience, embody- 
ing their best and most practical ideas, 

IRTY DL BRANCHES, with 


FFERENT 
thousands of question. It has no equal in pre 
paring for examinations. 


Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents. 
The Educational Press, and thousands of Teachers 
1n fuss tho book we so wall kabwa thar they com 
superfluous. 

One Vol. Octavo, 532 pp., Clear Print. 
PRICE. Cloth. beveled bds., marbled $3. 


Library leather, marbled edges, 

AGENTS. 

Dozens of counties are unworked, and it will 

sell even better where some co have been sold 

to recommend the book. Write at once. Terms 
1 pages, etc., free. 


T. &§. DENISON, 
Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 





grammars and 
numerous notes exp e128 
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PENS | 


Extra Fine. 


~~ Wo. 107. 


= For Schools 








